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with love as well as with knowledge so that her book is strong with tact and 
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He’s big and brown, but British born and bred. 
His ancestors were locusts of the African deserts, whose descents 


B O rn in upon the fertile valleys of many Middle Eastern countries 


used to bring starvation and ruin to luckless peasant farmers. 


B e rk Ss hi r e Today, he and his kin are reared 


by an I.C.I. research station in Berkshire, 
so that he may be studied by scientists whose only aim is to discover quicker, 


more effective means of exterminating his wild relations. 
The workers of this selfsame I.C.I. research station 
helped to develop the range of ‘Gammexane’ insecticides 
which have done so much to give control not only of locusts but of insect pests 


ranging from bedbugs to flea-beetles and mosquitoes. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, 1.C.1.’s research 


and production are serving the Nation. 
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THE UNION GAME 


week—excusing themselves for their refusal to co-operate 

with the NUR—‘we can be relied upon to play the trade 
union game.’ Admirable: but would somebody tell us what the 
trade union game is? When William Webb Ellis first picked up 
the ball and ran with it in his hands, football did not imme- 
diately diverge into two games, each with its own code; there 
was an indefinite period, presumably, during which participants 
obeyed their own whims, and grew very angry with each other 
in the process. So it is with the trade union movement. ‘Playing 
the game’ is only possible when there is an agreed set of rules, 
and a referee to enforce them. The trade union movement has 
neither. On the one side it has its Webb Ellises, such as the 
Electrical Trades Union, which accepts no rules (except those 
which bind opponents). On the other, it has a number of respon- 
sible unions who wish to observe the spirit as well as the letter 
of the game, but who find their teams increasingly unmanage- 
able. It is the task of the 87th Trade Union Congress, meeting 
at Southport next week, to provide a new union code. 

How necessary this is can be gauged by a glance at the 
causes of industrial disputes in the past year. Nearly all the 
serious strikes have been due to dissatisfaction with the union 
movement. The strikers’ hostility has been not to the other 
side—to the employers—but to the rules of the game. One 
result is that the national vocabulary has been defiled by a new 
word—or a new use of an old one: differentials. Potentially 
the most serious strike, the footplatemen’s, was owing to the 
railway unions’ inability to agree; not, as of old, on how large 
a portion of the cake should go to the workers, but on how that 
portion should be sliced. A second symptom has been the 
growth of inter-union rivalry for power; the last has not been 
heard of the struggle between the rival dockers’ unions. A third 
is the dissatisfaction of union members with their executives, 
leading to unofficial strikes. And there has been no sign of 
peace breaking out within the trade union structure—as the 
delegates at next week’s meeting are uneasily aware. 


] N all circumstances,’ the footplatemen’s union boasted last 


* * * 


One would not, however, realise this awareness from any 
study of the report of the General Council of the TUC, issued 
a few days ago. The report still thinks and speaks in terms of 
the old trade union game: down-with-the-wicked-capitalist. 
It accuses the Government of having ‘as a deliberate act of 
policy . . . turned its back on fair shares’ (odd that the 
electorate should have repudiated this verdict so decisively last 
May!); and it brings up the hoary old accusation that increases 
in profits and dividends have outstripped increases in wages. 
This is palpably untrue, as Sir John Braithwaite, Chairman of 
the Stock Exchange, was easily able to show; and it also gave 
him the opportunity to stress the more important point, that 
dividends are not something which disappear into some 


insatiable capitalist maw. They provide a substantial and con- 
stantly increasing amount to insurance companies, pension 
funds, charities, and—he might have added —to the unions. 

Privately, many members of the TUC Council admit that the 
old trade union game is out of date. They still pretend to play 
it, they argue, simply because they must; otherwise they would 
lose touch with their rank and file, who will begin to believe— 
if moderation and wage restraint are continually preached— 
that their officers have gone over to the enemy. 

There is something to be said for these tactics. Undoubtedly 
the TUC’s first need is to find some means of identifying itself 
once again with the trade union movement. Its difficulty is that 
the movement no longer moves. A boat which has lost way is 
hard to steer, particularly so clumsy and unmanceuvrable a 
craft. So long as the TUC could rely on members’ militancy, or 
even on the loyalty that lingers when militancy dies, it was safe. 
But now, thousands of members are enrolled annually who 
have little or no interest in trade unionism, and who join only 
because it is expedient, or perhaps compulsory, to do so. Such 
men cannot be reached by even the most devoted Smith Square 
evangelist (if such a paragon exists). They do not, if they can 
help it, go to meetings; they would not read a TUC hand-out 
even if they received one. They are easily swayed by a dispute 
on a personal or local issue, or even on a national grievance 
when things go wrong, but they cannot be contacted to prevent 
things from going wrong. 


* * . 


Even the aims of the union executives are no longer neces- 
sarily identified with the aims of their members. At the recent 
conference of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the 
executive’s emphasis was on limitation of overtime, a shorter 
working week, and longer holidays—all designed to secure for 
the worker the benefit of the leisure to which his efforts have 
entitled him. But the members did not want leisure. True, they 
were in favour of a shorter working week, but mainly because 
it would mean more overtime. Overtime, union executives well 
know, can be disruptive of their authority—just as profit- 
sharing schemes can be. They cannot look upon its extension 
with favour. But the worker likes it; and so the rift between 
him and his union executive grows. 

Inevitably, therefore, the TUC and the executives of the 
unions tend to get forced back on the platform on which they 
can appear to be at one with their members: higher wages. 
Everybody wants higher wages and everybody, without excep- 
tion feels he deserves them. But even here the TUC’s position 
is uncomfortable. There is no strong pressure for higher wages 
for their own sake: the recurrent rounds of increases are due 
almost entirely to the passion for keeping up with the Joneses, 
reflected in the worship of the new fetish, differentials. 

In theory, if the unions could come to terms among them- 
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selves about differentials, a voluntary wage freeze would not 
be outside the bounds of possibility, because the unions know 
that what is added to the paypacket is promptly subtracted in 
the shops, by inflation. The worker, too, is beginning to under- 
stand this process, and he will soon receive a still more salutary 
lesson, if inflation continues to price British goods out of the 
export market. Wage agitation, in other words, is largely 
spurious; and the TUC knows it. 

What then remains? The TUC has gradually been pushed 
into the position when it is no longer the warhead of the union 
torpedo, but the collision mat between the unions and the 
community. Next week the collision mat will be trying to take 
in some more stuffing. It is seeking to obtain new powers to 
intervene in disputes between unions: to take on more authority 
to restrain, at the expense of its old function, to agitate. This 
ig a necessary, an inevitable process; but it is one which 
precipitates the need for a new set of rules for the union 
game. It is also a difficult process. The TUC leaders, mind- 
ful of the good old days, will often be tempted to throw 
responsibility overboard, to denounce the employers for profits 
or the Government for inflation, and to claim the right to revert 
to the old rules. Southport will provide a test of their honesty. 
While they are there they could do worse than remember 
Blanco Posnet’s words: “There’s no good and bad; but by 
Jiminy, gents, there’s a rotten game, and there’s a great game: 
I’m for the great game, every time!’ 


NEW MOOD IN GERMANY 


HE wave of unofficial strikes for substantial wage 

increases has taken West Germany by surprise. It is 
the country’s first experience of unofficial strikes on a 
major scale since the war—indeed since pre-Nazi days. In 
Hamburg, shipyards dismissed 11,000 strikers, and at Kassel 
the Henschel locomotive works were threatened with the loss 
of a £2 million Indian order by wildcat strikes of some ten 
thousand workers. The Federal Government’s immediate 
reaction was to blame the strikes upon Communist agitation. 
It is difficult, however, to accept this as the only explanation 
of the present troubles; especially as in the past German 
officialdom, management, and the unions themselves have 
pointed out how insignificant is Communist influence in 
German labour. What does seem to lie behind this breach of 
industrial peace is a radical change of heart among the West 
German workers. 

When West German Trades Unions launched the first post- 
war wave of organised strikes for higher wages a year ago, 
they met with only half-hearted support from their members. 
In Bavaria, little more than half of the members of the Metal- 
workers’ Union came out on the appointed day. The general 
reluctance to strike seemed to be conditioned partly by the 
worker’s fear of losing his job, partly by a deep sense of 
patriotism, a feeling that by striking he might be damaging the 
national reconstruction effort. This year the situation is exactly 
reversed. According to reports, leaders of the Metalworkers’ 
Union in Hamburg have been forced to flee before crowds of 
angry strikers enraged at the union’s sloth in pushing higher 
wage demands. Moreover, the increases demanded this year 
are considerably higher than those claimed by the various 
unions last year. 

This new sullen mood in German labour had already been 
noticed in German newspapers. They had attributed it to a 
belief widespread among the workers that the initial phase 
of industrial reconstruction has been completed, but without 
the workers getting a fair share of the prosperity their efforts 
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have brought the rest of the country. With the comforting 
prospect of full employment just ahead of them for the first 
time, they apparently now feel secure enough to turn this 
belief into action; in addition to the twenty thousand unofficial 
strikers, some two and a half million other workers are 
reported to be staking wage claims. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE week’s news has been thundery; not only has the 
weather broken in some parts of the British Isles, but 
the international climate has also shown signs of depart- 
ing from the halcyon days of Geneva. The centre of the storm 
seems (as so often) to be the Middle East. The perennial 
trouble between Israel and Egypt in the Gaza strip has broken 
out once again in a series of incidents ranging from an Israeli 
attack on an Egyptian outpost to incursions by Egyptian 
marauders deep into Israel. The responsibility for this new 
outbreak is not easy to determine, but the majority of the 
incidents seem to be the result of Egyptian provocation—for 
what reason it is hard to see. The Israeli press has described 
these events as being the Arab reaction to Mr. Dulles’s offer to 
guarantee a Middle East settlement, and it is indeed evident 
that his proposals have pleased nobody, the Israelis being 
affronted by his suggestion that some frontier changes might 
be necessary and the Arabs regarding with hostility the idea of 
any recognition of the permanency of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine: Whatever the underlying cause of the crisis now brewing 
in the Gaza strip, nobody can quarrel with the description by 
the Israeli Embassy in London of the situation as ‘most 
serious.’ It is to be hoped that both sides will heed the repre- 
sentations which have been made to them by the American 
Government. On the southern borders of Egypt the mutiny in 
the Southern Sudan was thought to have come to an end with 
the surrender of the Torit group of rebels, but units of the 
Sudan Defence Force on entering the town failed to find any 
of the mutineers. (It seems plain that distrust of northern inten- 
tions has been too strong for any of the Southern troops con- 
cerned to put themselves in the hands of Sudanese officials. 
Their repeated demands for British troops to be sent to the 
Southern Sudan show clearly how their minds are working.) 
Fortunately, one fiery element of an inflammable situation has 
been quenched by the removal (temporary or otherwise) of 
Major Salah Salem and the more moderate tone of the Egyp- 
tian press when dealing with Ismail e] Azhari, the Sudanese 
Prime Minister, and his government. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East Cyprus is still creating trouble. 
The opening of the London conference almost coincided with 
the murder of a Greek policeman and with the approval of 
political assassination by the general council of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in the island. The Bishop of Cyrenia (always 
a turbulent see) led the cheers for the Eoko terrorist group, 
thereby adding one more blemish to the already tarnished repu- 
tation of the Cypriot hierarchy. Meanwhile, the Turkish atti- 
tude towards the question has hardened and the Turkish Prime 
Minister, M. Menderes, spoke with the support of all parties 
when he assured the local Turkish population that, whatever 
happened, they would not be left unprotected and said that the 
maintenance of the status quo in the island was the minimum 
acceptable to his country. He also quoted the example of 
Western Thrace, where Greece refused the Turkish demand for 
a plebiscite at the time of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

Meanwhile in Morocco Islamic nationalism and colonial 
policy have been continuing their usual struggle. The confer- 
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ence between French representatives and Moroccans of all 
shades of opinion (from Istiqlal to E] Glaoui) which has been 
in session at Aix-les-Bains has apparently ended in agreement 
and without resignations from the French Cabinet. The Sultan 
Moulay ben Arafa is to withdraw in a dignified manner and to 
be replaced by a council of the throne, while a representative 
Moroccan government is to be formed including ministers 
drawn from the ranks of Istiqlal. The sacrifice has been M. 
Grandval, the French Resident-General, who is to be replaced 
by General Boyer de la Tour apparently for being right (so 
under the Ottoman sultans the bringers of bad news were 
strangled with a bow-string). M. Grandval’s head is said to be 
the price M. Faure has paid for the harmony within his 
Cabinet; of the ethics of a system where public servants who 
have only done their duty can be made the subject of dis- 
reputable political bargains it is better not to speak. Meanwhile 
calm reigns in the protectorate; the Berber tribes concerned in 
last week’s massacre have received the aman from the French 
commander-in-chief and more troops have been flown or 
ferried across from metropolitan France. More disorders may, 
however, break out, especially if the late Sultan is not brought 
back from his exile in Madagascar. In Algeria the state of 
emergency has been extended to the whole country, while to 
provide the troops necessary for the maintenance of order in 
North Africa certain classes of French reservists have been 
recalled to the colours, a step intended perhaps to reassure 
NATO nations. 

Other foreign news items are the offer of President Perén to 
resign, promptly rejected by his supporters, the dying down of 
the wave of unofficial strikes in Germany, a British reply to 
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Hoover Commission criticism of British military aircraft, plans 
for the reopening of the Vienna Opera and Burgtheater and the 
declaration of a state of emergency in Chile. 

On the home front attention has been drawn (not to say 
riveted) by Sir Anthony Eden’s ominous speech about the 
balance of payments and the economic position of this country. 
Sir Anthony’s main point was that, given the present demands 
on British resources, this country has not been paying its way, 
and he promised that ‘the Government would take whatever 
steps they considered necessary in the interest of the nation.’ 
Perhaps there is some connection between the economic situa- 
tion and the tour he is about to make of defence establishments; 
it has often been said that the country is not getting full value 
for the money it is putting into defence. Sir Anthony’s speech 
was also underlined by the Treasury figures of industrial out- 
put for July which show a tapering-off in the increase which 
had been taking place throughout the rest of the year. Fortu- 
nately for them, the NUM have not shown any signs of being 
depressed by the country’s position and the Scottish lodges 
have vetoed any suggestion of foreign workers in the pits as 
firmly as they might have done in the years of the slump, quite 
disregarding Mr. Sam Watson’s wise appeal for reconsidera- 
tion. The hostility between the NUR and the ASLEF has flared 
up again. 

Miscellaneous items include the BBC’s plans for a bigger 
and (one hopes) better TV service, the approval not before it 
was time of Oxford’s town development plan, the apotheosis 
of Surrey as county cricket champions for the fourth year run- 
ning, and the establishment of a world record for swimming 
the Channel from England to France by W. Pickering. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


1X weeks ago, before he left for the Far East, 1 commented 
on the speed with which Mr. Lennox-Boyd had acted to 
avert a serious constitutional crisis in Singapore; I drew 
attention to his deep interest in colonial questions; I suggested 
that he might well prove to be the greatest Colonial Secretary 
since Oliver Stanley; and I concluded by assuring him that he 
carried to the Far East the good wishes of everyone of intelli- 
gence and good will in this country. Every word that I wrote 
then has been reinforced by the startling success of his stay in 
Malaya. ‘The Colonial Secretary,’ wrote Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
in the Manchester Guardian on Wednesday, ‘can go home with 
the knowledge that he has done a good job in Malaya.’ British 
prestige there stands very high now (does that not have an odd 
ring in these days?), and the Colonial Secretary has impressed 
all sides with his good intentions. None of this surprises me. 
Yet Mr. Lennox-Boyd has been subjected to the most ignorant 
campaign of abuse, from both Left and Right, since he suc- 
ceeded Lord Chandos. As I say, it is an ignorant campaign, 
because those conducting it clearly know nothing of Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd’s interest in colonial peoples (what Mr. Bartlett 
more generally describes as his liking for his fellow human 
beings) and nothing either of the deep influence which was 
exercised over him during the war by Oliver Stanley. 
What Mr, Lennox-Boyd has to live down, of course, is that 
as a brash young man he called General Franco a Christian 
gentleman and that he remained an unswerving supporter of 


" appeasement under Neville Chamberlain. It is perhaps not 


impertinent to comment that only shortly before Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd discovered solid public-school virtues in General Franco 
many on the Left, including Mr. Strachey and Mr. Bevan, were 


discovering them in Sir Oswald Mosley. But, more seriously, 
is the ‘mythology’ of the Munich period to have such a 
stranglehold on our judgements that no one can be assumed 
to have changed? I suppose both Disraeli and Gladstone had 
to live down their peculiar pasts, but at least they were allowed 
to live them down. This seems to me a very important question. 
The outbreak of war in 1939 was a watershed; since then 
almost every political current in Britain has changed its direc- 
tion. But half the political commentators and thinkers today 
happily cruise along imagining they are on the same stretch of 
water as before and following landmarks which are no longer 
relevant because the river has changed its course. This struck 
me forcibly as I read the articles in the current number of the 
Political Quarterly, which is devoted to a study, by various 
dons and half-dons, of the ‘revolt against reason’ which is 
supposed to have taken place, and which is an obsession with 
those whom the world is passing by. 


In political terms, the ‘revolt against reason’ becomes a 
‘revulsion to the Right.’ There is no doubt that such a 
phenomenon exists. An American observer who is returning 
home shortly after some years in this country told me that the 
most interesting thing he has noticed here has been the signifi- 
cant and growing group of young Conservative thinkers. I know 
some of these as friends and acquaintances, and I think it is 
impossible to understand the ‘revulsion to the Right’ unless it 
is realised that they fall, quite distinctly, into two separate and 
even opposed categories. First, there are those who are natural 
Conservatives, who by temperament or conviction are the 
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upholders of authority and order, who are primarily interested 
in buttressing order with tradition, who are, as Mr. Noel Annan 
points out in his article in the Political Quarterly, so concerned 
with the delicate balance of society that they see every reform 
as a harbinger of chaos. It strikes me neither as surprising nor 
as particularly interesting that, after 150 years during which 
the natural Conservatives have been on the retreat, they should 
now, as at various other intervals since 1789, have staged a 
temporary rally. If magazines like Twentieth Century and 
Political Quarterly wish to find employment for dons by asking 
them to write about this wholly understandable, open and un- 
important protest by the natural Conservatives, then they may, 
but they should not deceive anyone into believing that this part 
of the revulsion to the Right is significant or sinister. 


The second category of young Conservatives is by tempera- 
ment and mental outlook quite divorced from the natural Con- 
servatives. This second category includes the protesters, the 
rebels against authority, the eccentrics who wish to challenge 
order, the opponents of the prevailing climate of opinion, the 
odd few who wish to keep ideas moving. These are the people 
who would have been on the Left in 1906, and who were on 
the Left in 1939. It is their movement which is significant. 
The Political Quarterly’s contributors take no account of this 
fundamentally important fact that the spirit of protest—and, 
in wider fields, the spirit of free inquiry—has found its resting- 
place in the middle of the twentieth century on the Right. These 
new Conservatives have not revolted against reason; they have 
merely tried to break the chains which rationalism (a quite 
different thing) has forged for the intellect in the past two cen- 
turies. If they find themselves in alliance with the natural Con- 
servatives in the defence of tradition it is because they have 
come to recognise that men will not seek freedom unless the 
security which tradition gives relieves them of their fear of 
freedom. Mr. Annan singles out Professor Oakeshott as a 
representative figure and even teacher of the new Conserva- 
tives. So he is; but of the natural Conservatives. The teacher of 
the new Conservative protesters is a quite different figure: 
George Orwell. 


VOLTIGEUR STAKES INTELLIGENCE 


‘IF BREASLEY had been able to prevent Va Presto from 
bumping Acropolis . . .—Daily Express. 


‘THE ONLY bumping that appeared to have occurred seemed 
to have been done by Acropolis.—Daily Mirror. 


‘DouG SMITH told me afterwards that Acropolis was twice 
bumped.’—Daily Mail. 


‘I DID NOT see the pair touch, and thought Acropolis was the 
one who veered from a straight line. —Daily Herald. 


‘THE STEWARDS, who are in an exceptionally good position 
to see interference in the straight, objected to the winner, Va 
Presto, for bumping and boring. The objection was sustained.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

*THERE HAVE been several examples of stewards withdrawing 
or overruling their own objections. This would have been an 
appropriate case for such action.’—Daily Mail. 


‘THe York stewards rightly took the initiative. —Daily 
Express. 


‘I THOUGHT Va Presto won on merit. In my opinion the 
Objection should never have been brought.-—Daily Sketch. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


1 AM INTERESTED in the news of the preparations for the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Study Conference on the Human Problems of 
Industrial Communities within the Commonwealth and 
Empire. The conference, which will bring together a large 
number of people (and especially young people) prominent in 
industry, whether as employers or trade unionists, is to be held 
at Oxford in July of next year. Its programme strikes me, as a 
layman, as being both full and sensibly planned. The foreword 
which the Duke of Edinburgh has written to the draft pro- 
gramme reveals that he is not an inactive or merely nominal 
patron. It is sensible and forthright in its insistence that this is 
not a conference for research workers but for people ‘actually 
engaged in industry.’ His patronage of this conference js 
his most notable intervention so far, and recalls the very 
valuable work which was done by the Prince Consort a century 
ago. The press seems to me guilty of a gross lack of proportion 
when it devotes so little space to this side of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s work and so much to, say, a sale of work. 
* * * 


BUT EVEN ALLOWING for its treatment of the sale of work and 
for its invention of a royal barbecue, I do not think the 
press’s silly season has been any sillier than Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan’s. A fortnight ago Mr. Bevan was much exercised that 
instead of merely thanking China for releasing some of her 
American prisoners, the Americans had had the effrontery to 
complain that one of them had been tortured. ‘Atrocity propa- 
ganda is always suspect,’ he said. The other airmen did not 
say that they had been tortured, but issued a statement saying 
that their minds were ‘full of the things you do not want to talk 
about,’ an attitude which Mr. Bevan stigmatised as ‘damag- 
ingly tendentious’! Last week he really got into his stride. The 
fact that it is Russia, not the West, which is helping to indus- 
trialise China is ‘in itself a condemnation of the Christian 
Nations.’ ‘The oppressive methods of the Chinese Communists 

. are only the modern Communist equivalents to what we 
ourselves did in much the same circumstances’—and he went 
on to suggest that we should help the Russians to industrialise 
China by outright grants in aid. For some reason, probably lack 
of space, he did not suggest that we should give the Chinese 
atomic bombs as well. Perhaps he will do that this week. 

* * * 


RUMANIA is reducing her armed forces by 40,000 men this year. 
The reduction is roughly one quarter of the troops she main- 
tains in excess of those she is allowed under the peace treaty 
with the allies, but, of course, it is the thought that matters. 

* * * 


A CARTOON in the New Yorker the other day showed a portable 
TV set being brought down to a crowded beach. ‘Calm your- 
self,’ one of the sunbathers tells her indignant husband: ‘it 
was bound to happen.’ It has happened. At the Radio Show 
last week I went to look at the portable TV model which can 
be run off a car battery. It is not going to be on sale until 
the New Year, they told me, but by next summer it will have 
captured the beachheads, unless public-spirited citizens con- 
tinue to dig car-traps. The maker’s representatives were telling 
people that what with the construction of the Earl’s Court 
roof and the interference of rival products it would not be 
fair to ask for a demonstration. I asked for a demonstration. 
Reluctantly they lugged the set to a private room and switched 
on. It worked. They switched it to sound radio: that worked, 
too. VHF, they boasted cheerfully. I played my last card. 
Why, I asked, had the Radio Show authorities allowed them- 
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selves to be held to ransom by the Electrical Trades Union for 
the third year running? Nobody could tell me. Every year 
the Radio Show people set up a howl when the ETU apply 
their squeeze; every year they give in. Why, I wonder, do they 
not make a No-strike-or-no-show arrangement first? 

*. e ce 


PLEASANT THOUGH it is to be able to congratulate BEA on 
their profit, I should feel happier about the Corporation’s 
future if its executive would learn how to handle its staff as 
satisfactorily as the staff handle their operations. I understand 
that the weekend’s ‘work to rule’ incident was a protest not 
so much at the threat to issue the supervisory staff with over- 
alls insteads of uniforms, but at the company’s apparent failure 
to allow due weight to the men’s point of view, and to keep 
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them informed of the progress of the negotiations on the 


subject. The men’s concern, after all, was understandable. 
BEA’s staff relations (as distinct from union relations) remain 
poor largely because the executive is out of touch with its 
employees whom it tends to treat as statistical abstracts rather 


than as touchy men and women. Wasn’t there a belief at one 


time that nationalisation would promote a new buoyant spirit 
among the workers, liberated from their capitalist chains? 
Mr. Peter Masefield has finally dispelled that illusion. 
. a . 
‘WuaT Is'good enough for royalty is good enough for me,’ 
Elsa Maxwell (Daily Mail, August 30). 


‘A caT may look at a king,’ said Alice. 
PHAROS 


Heil Butskell ! 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


protest against the fourteen-day rule in the name 

of free speech, and a number of articles—notably 
that in the Spectator of August 5—has noted the paradox that 
the masters of Parliament have attempted to restrict debate 
outside Parliament on the plea that Parliament’s right of 
priority must be respected, but that in fact these very masters, 
who are so anxious to restrict the spontaneity of debate out- 
side Parliament, have already killed that spontaneity inside 
Parliament. For myself I am indeed keenly interested in free 
speech. I think that some of the defenders of debate on the 
radio have pitched their defence a little pompously high. My 
own experience is that the amount of instruction that can 
emerge out of a radio knockabout on a complicated subject 
is very limited. I have often heard people comment how much 
they liked ‘X’ or disliked ‘Y’ on television last night, but 
when I asked them what ‘X’ or ‘Y’ had said, they have never 
been able to tell me. I think that the fear expressed by Mr. 
Douglas Clark in the Sunday Express that the radio poli- 
ticians would be able to dominate and make opinion, and 
change irresponsibly the verdict of Parliament by their obser- 
vations a few days before a Bill was introduced is exaggerated. 
And, if the influence of television performers is so enormous 
and dangerous that it is wrong for performers, speaking on 
none but their own authority, to speak fourteen days before 
a Bill, it is clearly even more wrong for performers, backed 
with all the prestige of a party machine, to speak and sway 
the electors fourteen days before a general election. 

But all such arguments are in my opinion irrelevant because 
no one is suggesting that performers should be allowed to 
speak on the wireless as opposed to ministers speaking in 
Parliament or journalists writing in the press. All that is asked 
is that all the channels of information and comment should 
be open. A large variety of commentators is the best guarantee 
against any one commentator or any one kind of commentator 
having an inordinate influence. It is so difficult these days to 
get the public to take any interest at all in public affairs 
that we cannot afford to neglect any of the channels. The 
fourteen-day rule not only prevents Members of Parliament 
from talking about Bills on the radio before they are debated. 
What is far worse is that it prevents other people from talking 
about them. 

But it is the second of the two arguments that this contro- 
versy has thrown up in which I am the more interested. It is 
of course the acme of dishonesty to speak of this decision as 
in any way a decision of Parliament. It is simply a decision 


M articles and letters have made their general 


imposed by the two front benches on back benches without 
consent or consultation. How Belloc and Cecil Chesterton. 
had they been #ive, would have jumped at it as an example of 
how everything was arranged by collusion between the front 
benches! It is but a straw in the wind and one does not want 
to exaggerate, but a two-party system, operated on the present 
principles of Butskellism, is ominously little different from 
a one-party system. 

If an individual is always explicitly standing on his dignity, 
we can be sure that he has not got very much else to stand 
on, and in the same way, if an institution is continually 
invoking its privileges, we can be very sure that it is not in 
a healthy condition. If there was genuine interest in Parlia- 
mentary debates, the discussion of those debates on the 
wireless beforehand would whet that interest. It is only skele- 
tons that are the better for being kept in the cupboard until 
the last minute. The living thrive on a preliminary bow. Who 
has ever heard of a showman who objected to preliminary 
publicity? In the same way it is perfectly reasonable that 
there should be a code of Parliamentary privilege to protect 
Members of Parliament in the free performance of their duties, 
just as it is perfectly reasonable that there should be some 
system of punishment which a schoolmaster can invoke if his 
class is unruly. But, just as a schoolmaster of personality can 
keep order without much resort to punishment and we can 
be sure that a schoolmaster who is for ever punishing is an 
incompetent, so, when Parliament was respected, Members 
of Parliament did not have to be continually invoking their 
privileges. People allowed them their privileges because they 
were glad to allow them their privileges and were proud of 
Parliament. There is no clearer sign that the public has come 
to think of Parliament as a crashing bore than the frequency 
with which in recent years Members have raised questions of 
alleged breach of privilege. 

There is one certain cause for the loss of prestige—hypocrisy. 
Parliament has lost prestige because people have come to think 
of it as a fraud—to think that it does not really debate when 
it pretends to debate and does not really vote when it pretends 
to vote—and there is no more certain way of making people 
go on thinking that than for Parliament to try to protect itself 
by taking statutory measures to shield itself against criticism. 
In the recent debate on the validation of the election of two 
Members who had inadvertently accepted offices of profit 
under the Crown, there was a richly comic speech from Colonel 
Wigg. Colonel Wigg recalled, quite correctly, the historical 
reasons why Parliament in Queen Anne’s reign thought it 
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right to guard against the danger that Members might be 
corrupted by such offices and proclaimed it essential that 
everyone who came to the House as a Member should come 
as a free man. But, whatever the rights and wrongs of the 
present law about offices of profit, a more comical example 
of straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel can rarely have 
been seen. It has been rumoured by the gossip columnists, 
truly or falsely, that Colonel Wigg had, not so very long ago, 
an ambition to become Socialist Chief Whip. However that 
may be, the notion that a Member’s freedom would be hope- 
lessly compromised by the fact that he had years ago been 
appointed to some obscure, honoragy job, whose very exist- 
ence he had forgotten, and not at alf compromised by walking 
into a division lobby thirteen times a day at the dictates of 
a party whip is an odd notion, and the trouble is that, even 
if Colonel Wigg does not see that it is funny, other people do. 

There is only one way to stop Parliament, or indeed any 
other institution, from making itself ridiculous, and that is 
to encourage the public to talk about it in as many ways and 
as much as possible. Then risu solvuntur tabula. As Frederick 
the Great might have said, if only he had thought of it, 
‘Politics are a thing much too serious for one to leave them 
to politicians.’ 


Wilkes and Liberty! 


By H. PHILLIP LEVY 


HE reasons given for the banning of reports of 
Parliamentary debates in the eighteenth century were 


much the same as the reasons given for the fourteen- 
day rule—and other restrictions on broadcasting—today; the 
maintenance of Parliament’s dignity; the protection of 
Members from pressure and prejudice; the prevention of the 
dissemination of inaccurate information or comment. The 
demolition of the ban was mainly the work of John Wilkes: 
and it is worth remembering how he set about it. 

An obscure MP had announced that he would bring anybody 
who infringed the privacy of debates before Parliament, so 
that suitable punishment might be administered. Wilkes, who 
had just been released after two years’ imprisonment, decided 
to take action. 

During his imprisonment he had been elected Member for 
Middlesex and created an alderman of the City of London. At 
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his instigation two journalists, Thompson of the Gazenies 
and Wheble of the Middlesex Journal, not only publish 
reports of the debates but for the first time printed the namg 
of the speakers. Summoned forthwith to the Bar of the Hous, 
they ignored the summons and, when the Serjeant-at-Am: 
was sent to arrest them, went into hiding. A royal Proclamatig 
was issued offering a reward of £50 for the men’s arrest, 
its appearance Wheble, acting on Wilkes’s instructions, haj 
himself arrested by one of his own employees, a man calle 
Carpenter, and taken before a magistrate—Alderman Joly 
Wilkes. Wheble was held not to have committed any offenc 
and discharged. Carpenter was then charged with assault ani 
unlawful imprisonment, and committed to the next quarte 
sessions; in the meantime, Wilkes gave him a document cert. 
fying that he had arrested Wheble, and sent him off to colleg 
the reward. 

Not wishing to become a laughing-stock, the Treasury 
refused to pay on the ground that the arrest was a collusive 
one. Wilkes had the satisfaction of sending a full report of 
the proceedings to his old enemy Lord Halifax, principal 
Secretary of State, of General Warrants fame. ‘My Lord,’ he 
wrote, ‘I had the honour of officiating this day as the sitting 
justice at Guild Hall.’ He went on to say that Wheble had 
been brought before him by Carpenter, ‘who appears to 
be neither a constable, nor peace officer of this city.’ When 
asked whether Wheble had committed a felony or breach of 
the peace, Carpenter replied that he did not accuse him of 
any crime but had arrested him merely to be able to claim 
the reward offered by His Majesty’s proclamation. ‘As | 
found,’ Wilkes continued, ‘that there was no legal cause of 
complaint against Wheble, I thought it clearly my duty to 
adjudge he had been apprehended in the City illegally, in 
direct violation of the rights of an Englishman, and of the 
chartered privileges of a citizen of this metropolis, and to 
discharge him.’ 

The House next sent a messenger armed with a warrant 
from the Speaker to arrest John Miller of the Evening Post who 
had also defied the ban. Miller had been rehearsed in his part; 
he resisted arrest, called a constable conveniently posted for 
the occasion, gave the messenger in charge for assault, and 
had him marched off to the Mansion House. The Bench, 
consisting of Brass Crosby, the Lord Mayor; Alderman Oliver 
(both collaborators of Wilkes); and Wilkes himself, was about 
to deal with the case when the Serjeant-at-Arms hurried into 
court to demand that the messenger be released and Miller 
handed over. Crosby declared that the Speaker’s warrant had 
no authority in the City, unless backed by a City magistrate, 
and remanded the messenger in custody, releasing him only 
when the Serjeant-at-Arms went bail. 

The City had put itself in open conflict with the Commons. 
In Wheble’s case the legality of arrest under a proclamation 
was alone in issue; in Miller’s case the authority of the House 
itself had been challenged. Crosby and Oliver, both MPs, were 
ordered to attend in their places the following day; both were 
committed to the Tower; and the court proceedings against the 
messenger were ordered to be expunged from the records. 

Wilkes, the instigator of all that had happened, on being 
summoned to the bar of the House, informed the Speaker by 
letter that he would attend only if permitted to take his seat 
as the lawfully elected Member for Middlesex. ‘I have acted,’ 
he wrote, ‘entirely from.a sense of duty to my country, whose 
noble constitution I reverence, and whose liberties, at the price 
of my blood, to the last moment of my life I will defend and 
support.” The Commons shrank from another contest with 
him; when he disobeyed two summonses they pusillanimously 
issued a third for a day when the House stood adjourned. 
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There the matter ended; but the cause was won. Alarmed at 
the public anger it had aroused and realising that in face of 
the opposition Wilkes had organised it could no longer muzzle 
the press, Parliament gave up the attempt. 


Cyprus—a Solution 
py A. RIZO-RANGABE* 


IKE most of my countrymen, I have followed with a 
L poignant sense of foreboding the increasing tension in 
the traditionally close ties of Anglo-Greek friendship in 
the past year. I simply cannot believe that an amicable settle- 
ment of the Cyprus issue that would satisfy the essential 
requirements of both countries is beyond the reach of the 
statesmanship of their leaders. And fortunately there is a 
precedent of great historical importance, which bears a striking 
similarity to the problem with which they are now concerned. 
I am referring to the case of the other big island in the 
Eastern Mediterranean fifty years ago: Crete. Crete, with its 
unique Suda Bay anchorage, then of paramount strategical 
importance, was an autonomous island under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Sultan. Sovereignty was in the hands of the 
four ‘Protecting Powers,’ whose troops jointly occupied the 
island since the evacuation by the Turkish army six years 
earlier. As in Cyprus now, the population in Crete consisted of 
a large Greek majority and a Turkish minority. In 1905 a 
revolt, sheltering under the enosis flag, had broken out. 
When, in 1906, Prince George of Greece, the first High Com- 
missioner, left the island, internal disaffection was rampant. 
Armed bands, ready to march, occupied the hills overlooking 
the capital, where a combined force of international troops was 
stationed. A state of emergency and martial law had been 
proclaimed by the occupying powers. In the capital, military 
courts acting in the name of their respective governments— 
with the sole exception of the British—were summarily pass- 
ing sentences of extreme severity by the dozen. The prisons 
were filled with persons more often than not condemned on 
a mere suspicion. The position in the island had become 
explosive. Repressive measures by the military only served 
still further to exacerbate passions. There was at this juncture 
but one voice, tiie voice of the mother country, that could find 
an echo in the hearts of the Cretans. 

Then, as already stated, on the initiative of Great Britain, 
the four protecting powers agreed to notify King George | 
of Greece, on August 14, 1906, that ‘in order to recognise in 
a practical manner the interest which HM The King of the 
Hellenes must always take in the prosperity of Crete,’ they 
assigned to him the right and asked him to propose to them 
for appointment the person of the High Commissioner in 
Crete. The King’s choice fell on Mr. Zaimis, a former Prime 
Minister. I was appointed his Secretary; thence the source 
of my information. The intervention of the King proved the 
deus ex machina! Thanks to the authority that attached to his 
investment by the King of Greece, Zaimis soon succeeded in 
bringing general appeasement and a truce between hitherto 
warring political parties. Through the British Consul-General, 
the High Commissioner was keeping in close touch with the 
Under-Secretary of State at the FO, Sir Charles (later Lord) 
Hardinge, and in the space of a few months contrived to get the 
Assembly, elected for this very purpose, to vote a new liberal 
constitution. This incorporated measures demanded by the 
protecting powers, such as the reorganisation of the gen- 
darmerie, the formation of a militia with Cretan and Greek 


* Formerly Greek Ambassador in London. 
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elements and Greek officers on the retired list, guarantees of 
full equality of treatment for the Moslem minority, etc. The 
concluding article of the Cretan Constitution provided for 
the right of the Cretan people to self-determination in the 
following terms: ‘When the time will come to consult the 
Cretan people on their definite establishment, the Parliament 
whose mandate would have expired or which would have been 
dissolved, shall be convoked for this purpose.’ 

Would it not be possible—indeed, would it not be highly 
opportune—to consider the Cretan precedent? that is, call 
on the Cypriots themselves to elect, under official supervision, 
an Assembly which would vote the Constitution? And could 
not Great Britain see her way once more to make use of the 
good offices of the King of the Hellenes, whose interest in the 
prosperity of Cyprus cannot be denied and whose portrait can 
be seen in many a humble Cypriot home, with the object of 
introducing with the confident co-operation of the population 
a liberal measure of self-government in the island? 

The first Charter voted by the people’s representatives would, 
of course, incorporate all political, military or international 
safeguards deemed essential to the interests and responsibilities 
of the sovereign Power. It would also include—this is a capital 
point—a clause analogous to article 119 of the Cretan Con- 
stitution, whose implementation by the exercise of the right of 
self-determination would be left to be duly defined, later in a 
period relieved of the present tensions. 

For the Cypriot people, however, whatever the regime 
under which they live, the urge for union with Greece will 
remain the same, This is a reality that might be understood. 


Titus With a Grain of Salt 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


ROM the extremity of the circle, which at Stratford-on- 
Pave: is politely misnamed a ‘box,’ every face in the 

audience can be plainly seen. Dense, devout, hetero- 
geneous, Americans, negroes and orientals, little girls and 
grandfathers, they extended without a gap from wall to wall 
and from roof to floor. The English were dressed, it seemed, 
for the beach at Broadstairs, the exotics more respectably. 
How many, I wondered, were there by habit? How many, 
like myself, had been brought into Warwickshire that day 
by other business, had booked their tickets blind and had 
learned with something like chagrin that the play to be pre- 
sented was Titus Andronicus? How many had planned their 
Visit in expectation of a great treat? 

Curiosity was the emotic yper to the evening. Producer 
and players were engaged ¢ - creation of an original work 
out of what had been for centuries absolute void. There is 
no tradition of Titus Andronicus; only the established faith 
that it is unactable. Reread on the eve of the performance the 
unfamiliar text seemed to hold no potentiality save of 
burlesque. Its notorious horrors, repellent to gentler genera- 
tions, seemed drab today, consisting as they do of plain 
butchery devoid of evil or pity. There is no plausible character, 
still less a likeable one. There is no line of poetry, hardly a 
dozen lines of memorable rhetoric. There are three scenes of 
gross absurdity: where Lavinia reveals the identity of her 
ravishers, where the distracted Titus looses flights of arrows 
to the Gods, and where Tamora disguises herself as the Spirit 
of Revenge. How could even the masterly Mr. Peter Brook 
and all his eminent company make anything of this pre- 
posterous composition? One brief great scene there was, 
waiting to catch the discerning eye—where Aaron receives 
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his blackamoor child and defends it against the Gothic prj 
—but it needed an expert to spot it, and an unusually zealoy 
actor to convey it to the layman. 

So we assembled and waited with no very high €Xpectation; 
until the lights came up on the stage and we rather sudden} 
realised that we were in for something of rare quality. 

The revelation was not immediate. The authors’ Opening is, 
I suppose irredeemable—a trite wrangle before a background 
of solid but unidentified classical architecture. Dire foreboding 
seemed to be confirmed. But it was brief. The actors got 
through it somehow and very soon we had Sir Laurence Olivie 
on the stage, full of experience and authority and with him 
Miss Maxine Audley as a flashy Tamora, more Ptolemy than 
Goth. The first corpses came too with their attendant mutes, 
What seemed the plinth of a column opened ponderously to 
disgorge glowing priests of Babylonish aspect. It was a very 
pretty spectacle but still the words dragged until Sir Laurence 
reached the abysmal line: ‘O sacred receptacle of my joys.’ He 
boldly gave us ‘récép/taclé.” Here was panache. Here, or s0 
I took it, was the first hint, a broad wink, telling us: ‘This is 
not a hallowed text. We have a great lump of almost intractable 
raw material on our hands. Just wait and see what we make 
of it.’ All that in a freak of prosody. 

Mr. Brook’s problem was to avoid the ludicrous. The one 
sure armour against ridicule is humour. If he had treated 
the whole work as sublime, making Titus a minor Lear; 
if he had treated it as simple melodrama, a thing of plot 
and passion—do Stratford audiences, I wonder, ever laugh in 
the wrong places? My ‘box’ offered none of the conventional 
privacies. If Mr. Brook had handled the play in any other way 
than he did, I fear that I at least must have disgraced myself. 
But he resolved his problems by treating them, as literary dons 
say, at various levels. Each scene was played for all it was 
worth and no more. There was a consistent unifying dignity 
of spectacle. The supers were superb. The costumes auda- 
ciously various, with no attempt at historical propriety. Four- 
teenth-century justices and fourth-century legionaries mingled 
felicitously with visions from Bakst ballet. The stage 
carpentry was just adequate. The doors and aperture in the 
plinth had to work overtime—opulent changes of scene are 
least of the casualties in the war of attrition waged every- 
where by the artisan against the artist. But the full burden 
of holding the piece together fell on Sir Laurence himself and 
was triumphantly borne. 

Titus is an arduous part. He is on the stage almost continu- 
ously as heroic veteran, stoic parent, implacable devotee of 
barbarous pieties, crazy victim, adroit avenger. Sir Laurence 
is a great impersonator. He is the one actor who, on the stage, 
is never himself. He has a vitality which never flags and a 
keen intelligence. It is this intelligence I think which comes 
between him and poetry. That and the age he lives in. Elderly 
persons have long suspected that the idiosyncrasies of many 
writers now acclaimed as poets spring quite simply from 
defective ear, and lately a youngish critic, more shameless 
than his fellows, has proclaimed as ‘moribund’ the belief 
that ‘the vowel and consonantal sounds’ of a poem have any 
part in its power. Sir Laurence can be trusted to get the deepest 
meaning out of all he has to say. In Shakespeare he excels in 
the prose passages. His film of Hamlet touched greatness once 
—in the words never, I think, previously illumined; ‘Father 
and mother is man and wife, man and wife is one flesh, and 
so, my mother.’ For the full organ-notes and delicate melody of 
Shakespeare’s poetry we look to him in vain; but, as I said 
above, there is no poetry in Titus Andronicus, so here for the 
first time in Shakespearean drama we could see all his talents 
fully extended and applaud them without reservation. 
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What is more, this absence of poetry helped the play by 
maintaining the momentum which is its prime virtue. In the 
great works we sit, as it were, crunching the nuts and waiting 
for the decanter to come round bringing the vintage of the 
famous speeches. . . . ‘Not quite up to the Gielgud °38.’ ‘Ah, 
but you’re too young to remember the Forbes-Robinson ’08.’ 
Titus Andronicus was all novelty and there are fewer super- 
fluities in it than in any play of the period. It comes as though 
straight from the cutting room. Mr. Brook had to make few 
adjustments of the text. To compensate little Lucius for 
missing the cannibal feast, he was given a fly to squash. One 
critic, I notice, complained of the omission of ‘Baked in that 
pie.’ I thought I heard it spoken. It should have been there, 
certainly. The only complaint that could be made against 
Mr. Brook was of squeamishness. He did well, I think, to have 
the Gothic princes executed off-stage and to strangle the 
midwife rather than stab her, but I should have liked to see 
the severed hands—gloves full of plasticine perhaps—properly 
displayed. And why moble the heads of Martius and Quintus? 
Livid masks would have looked well in the cages. The corpses 
that accumulated about the stage were very elegant, particu- 
larly the ladies. I don’t suppose the stalls could see them well. 
They played to the gallery, lying gracefully disposed, all 
unlike the real debris of carnage. 

Mr. Quayle has been fully and justly praised for his per- 
formance of Aaron. It is a rich part and he exploited it 
splendidly. Praise is also due to the Gothic villains. They 
maintained a revolting rubbery exuberance, nimble as PT 
instructors, amoral and sub-human. 

Miss Vivien Leigh, as Lavinia, celebrated a private rite of 
enchantment. It is an empty part; she filled it with humour 
and made it a delicious little work of art. (I am not in her con- 
fidence in this matter. Heaven forfend a gaffe!) When she left 
us to collect a basin full of blood she mimed a demure Vic- 
torian bride. When she mewed over the bookshelves, when she 
raised her paws to enumerate her ravishers, she just hinted an 
affinity with Dick Whittington’s cat. She wrote in the sand with 
endearing nonchalance. When she was dragged off to her 
horrible fate she ventured a tiny impudent, barely perceptible, 
roll of the eyes, as who should say: ‘My word! What next?’ 
She established complete confidence between the audience and 
the production. ‘We aren’t trying to take you in,’ she seemed to 
say. “You're too clever, and we are toc clever. Just enjoy your- 
selves.’ It was the grain of salt which gave savour to the whole 
rich stew. 


Brighton Rock 


By JOHN MUGGERIDGE (Jesus College, Cambridge) 


CCORDING to the labour exchange he owned two 
Asc a café between the arches of the Palace 
Pier, and a rock shop on the promenade. We found 

him in the café sitting at a desk, divided from his clients by 
a frail partition and a door marked ‘Staff only.’ He was about 
forty. He had a thin tired face, close-set eyes and a mouth fixed 
in a constant smile which lacked all trace of affability. For a 
long time he remained silent while we listened to chips being 
fried and eaten, and to the hissing of a busy tea bar which 
sounded like a locomotive ready to leave. Waitresses yelled 
impatiently: ‘One with, four without!’; tills rang merrily; 
children cried furiously. I think that it was one of the few 
things in life which gave him any satisfaction: hearing the 
noise of his café hard at work, the sound of money passing 
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ESSAI DE BALLON 


The first balloon ascent with passengers (albeit only 
a sheep, a duck and a cock) was organised by the 
brothers Montgolfier at Versailles on September 
19th, 1783. Never mind the animals for the moment: 
what was in the balloon? Hot air, heated over a 
furnace on the ground. Hot air lifted the balloon 
that wobbled into the empyrean and landed (safely) 
in the Chronicles and Miscellanies under the Index 
headings of Air (conquest of, and Hot), Balloons (first 
ascents of), Flight (first balloons) and Guinea Pigs 
(use of animal g.p.’s in ballooning). As this summer 
draws to a close, we in England may well wonder 
how the phrase “hot air” has acquired its derisory 


sense. We need more hot air, good, all-pervasive, 


non-metaphorical hot air, blanketing these islands 


for all the holiday months, and beyond. Five months 
of wasps and sunburn would be a small price to pay 
for five months of the weather that produces them. 
September can still be a golden month... apples 
and chrysanthemums, blackberries and Michaelmas 
daisies. But as the morning mists glorify the spiders’ 
webs and the leaves start falling, we may dream of 
hot air: that was to have been but wasn’t, that 
is today and is gone tomorrow. Hot air for 
buoyancy... that was the Montgolfier slogan. It fits 


our own backward-looking, carly-autumnal thoughts. 





We must take things as they come ; but the Midland 
Bank records with some pride that neither inflation 
nor deflation, calm nor storm has ever interrupted 
the steadfast service which it provides for its customers. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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from other people’s pockets into his own. Certainly he never 
denied that the making of a fortune was his only vocation. He 
loved to tell of how he had come down to Brighton after the 
war, put up a couple of barrows on the beach and made toffee 
apples all night long. Now he had a new Jaguar on order. 
‘Not bad, ch, from barrer to Jag,’ he used to say proudly, and 
then, like a sage giving one the benefit of his infinite experience, 
would add, ‘£ s. d., that’s all that matters—if you’ve got five 
quid more than the other chap, better still ten, fifteen, a 
hundred.’ Everything that he possessed he had worked for, his 
well-appointed flat, his property in London, his teeming café, 
his rock shop—he deserved them all. ‘When can you start?’ 
he asked. We had become yet another of his possessions. 

The rock shop was well situated, being clearly visible to 
day trippers on their way into Brighton, also it was only five 
minutes walk from the coach park. They came to us mostly 
between 4 p.m. and 6 on a Sunday evening. It was then that 
‘The Denver Social Club,’ ‘The Girls from Hayes’ and ‘The 
George and Dragon Darts Club’ would all begin to wander 
down the sea front for a last look round and in order to stretch 
their legs before the long journey home. We would watch 
them pressing their noses against our window, red, puzzled 
faces beneath comic hats. Mothers tried to drag away spell- 
bound children. Fingers pointed excitedly at ‘Dad’s shaving 
stick’ (in peppermint rock). They giggled and chattered : ‘Look 
at them ’addocks and kippers. What a lark, eh?’ Meanwhile 
we waited inside patiently, like soldiers in an ambush. Indeed 
the shop at such times became a sort of baited trap. Often our 
quarry would move on without biting, towards the next fish 
and chips shop. But if one of them so much as crossed the 
threshold we would strike. ‘How about a walking stick, 
Madame, for father-in-law?’ While our victim hesitated, a 
voice from the street would cry out, ‘Go on, Mavis, be a 
devil!’ Who could resist such a challenge? Soon the rest 
would follow, social clubs, young wives’ associations, even 
mothers’ unions surging through the shop like mackerel into 
a net. 

Apart from its strategic position, the shop’s biggest asset 
consisted in an enormous notice dangling from the ceiling 
which read: ‘ALL CONFECTIONERY MADE ON THE PREMISES.’ 
This statement was not so much a lie as a piece of inspired 
publicity. ‘Confectionery’ is a vague term. Does it include 
lettered rock, for example? The governor argued no, and 
bought his stock of this commodity from a factory in Black- 
pool, which seems a strange place of origin for “Brighton all 





Even though a Mailship sails from Southampton to 
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the way through.’ On the other hand we made our own boiled 
sweets, candy, walking sticks, humbugs and much else besides: 
enough in fact to justify our status of home-made sweet shop. 
The public liked the idea enormously. For there is something 
delectable about the sound of sweets made on the premises— 
like home-grown strawberries and new-laid eggs. In any case 
without our fire, which glowed at the back of the shop, or 
our bench and hook, which were clearly visible from the street, 
we could hardly have competed with the many other shops in 
Brighton all trying to sell the same goods to the same cus. 
tomers. When trade was bad we once poured a drop of 
peppermint essence into a saucepan of water and allowed it to 
simmer gently on the pilot flame. For all rock shops should 
smell of peppermint. 

Making sweets is like glass-blowing, in that the whole pro- 
cess must be completed before the substance with which one 
is working cools and sets hard. Also sugar syrup has the same 
glutinous transparent look about it as molten glass. We made 
everything from three basic ingredients: Sugar, liquid glucose 
and water. To obtain either rock sweets or candy one simply 
had to boil the mixture of sugar and glucose to a certain speci- 
fied temperature, add the required flavouring, give it a recognis- 
able colour and turn it to the conventional shape. Shape and 
colouring seem to be the most important factors in the making 
of sweets. A customer only discovers that his cough drops have 
the wrong taste after he has made his purchase and left the shop. 
On the other hand if the same sweets are not a dull red in 
colour and spherical in shape, he will automatically refuse to 
buy them. For sweets and humbugs, boiling sugar is poured 
on the bench (in full view of a delighted gathering outside 
the window) and when it has stiffened into a jelly, is flavoured, 
coloured and pushed through a type of mincing machine which 
turns it into smoothly rounded drops or deliciously shaped 
humbugs. Candy is allowed to set on the bench and is then 
cut up into blocks. Rock must be pulled. 

I found working in a shop very like acting. Acting is 
false and contrived; so also is the selling of goods, when one 
knows where they come from, what they are made of, and 
how much they cost to buy wholesale. On the nights when we 
pulled rock, we were on the stage in all but name. We had a 
part to perform before a critical sharp-eyed audience. We 
could hear the man who always knows what is going to happen 
next carefully explaining our actions and movements to his 
neighbour. ‘You see that hook above the bench; in a minute 
theyll hang your rock up there, and pull it. That’s to get the 
air into it, like beating eggs. ... See what I mean? ... 
Look, it’s turning a nice white colour now; must be a good 
batch.’ If we made a mistake, dropped a lump of half-formed 
rock on the floor, or allowed it to become too cold, then the 
effect on our onlookers was precisely that of a forgotten line 
or missed cue in a theatre. We could feel the same long 
embarrassed silence. 

Working for the governor, we had only one regret; that we 
had been unable to enjoy Brighton at night-time. We saw 
crowds wandering through the shop, laughing and singing joy- 
fully, and we longed to join them. Free at last, we set out 
eagerly to experience the night life of Brighton. We found a 
singer pouring out his heart to an empty basement dance 
floor, while the company talked among themselves in angry 
high-pitched voices. We found bars where couples sit silently 
for hours on end in front of empty glasses, and steal thank- 
fully home at closing time. After 11 o'clock there were only a 
few lone Espresso bars left to visit. However, on the front we 
saw to our delight a blaze of light, and heard the sound of 
excited talking. It was the governor’s place still dispensing 
rock—this time to disappointed pub-crawlers. 
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appear in print, but meanwhile the Highlands of Scot- 

land, or at least the deer-forest where I am, are gripped 
by drought. The effect is odd. In most parts of England the 
water keeps—superficially—separate from the land, and when 
the streams and ponds dry up, the texture of the surrounding 
fields is not radically altered. A scorched pasture feels hard 
underfoot, but it does not feel unnatural. It does definitely 
feel unnatural to walk upon the floor of a peat hag, or across 
a patch of bog, as buoyantly as though one were treading the 
gross carpets with which the foyers of super-cinemas are 
lined; and upon normally spongey, burn-scarred hillsides it is 
a new thing altogether to have to take into account, when 
planning a day’s shooting, the availability of water for men 
and dogs to drink. 

Last week there was one night’s rain; bath-water, to the 
children’s disgust, flowed once more through the taps, and 
the electric light ceased to be turned off, after two admonitory 
winks, at 10.30. But there still seems nothing impractical about 
the Dali-esque juxtaposition of bush shirts with ptarmigan, 
and along the main road, where in many places the heather 
has been fired by itinerant Nature-lovers on bicycles or in 
cars, the peat still smoulders here and there even after its 
last week’s dowsing. Despite the heat, the deer are lower down 
than is usual at this season; the sun has bleached the grazing 
on the tops, and on some of the hills the springs are dry. Of 
the sufferings of anglers it would be kinder not to speak. 


‘| x monsoon may have broken by the time these words 


* * * 


In the Lowlands, on my way north, I came across a prob- 
lem which, though connected with water, has nothing to do 
with the drought. It is the sort of affair to which only Sir 
Compton Mackenzie could do full justice, but I will try and 
give some account of it, for it provides an interesting variation 
on that now familiar theme, the conflict between Planning and 
Private Enterprise. 

Private Enterprise is sometimes the hero and sometimes the 
villain of these dramas; but in whichever role it appears, its 
begetter—the entrepreneur—is normally actuated to a large 
extent by selfish motives. His project may benefit the com- 
munity, but primarily he is out to do himself some good. In 
this particular case the facts were otherwise. There was nothing 
in it for the entrepreneur, except a small amount of expense 
and responsibility; his sole aim was to enrich, or at least to 
diversify, the lives of his neighbours and of passers-by. 

He was, and indeed is, my friend K, a man of eminence in 
the great world and an hereditary land-owner in the Low- 
lands. Though he can hardly be called eccentric, K is a man 
of character and taste, who likes on occasion to express his 
esthetic beliefs in terms of what the eighteenth century would 
have called follies. He is, for instance, the only laird I know 
at the mouth of one of whose glens a tubular, man-sized 
abstract by Mr. Henry Moore stands sentry upon an enormous 
boulder; and on the hill behind his house several works of 
the avant garde, solidly sculpted and ingeniously sited, have 
lately joined a massive figure by Epstein. The setting becomes 
them well. . 

Near K’s house lies one of the reservoirs which supply 
the town of D with water. It was made by throwing a 
dam across the mouth of a small valley and, save at the end 
where the dam is, resembles a natural loch. The fairly con- 
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A Poaching Laird 


siderable area which it occupies was acquired by the D———— 
Town Council from K, who did not in the least wish to sell it 
but gave way with a good grace because no other suitable 
site was available. The reservoir, and a narrow strip of land 
round its verge, is surrounded by a high wire fence; a motor- 
able but very minor road runs along one side of it. 


* * - 


This summer K was offered, by a friend who is interested 
in such things, four miniature Australian deer, descendants of 
the Duke of Bedford’s herd at Woburn. A whim seized him. 
Why should not these tiny, rare and engaging animals be kept 
inside the reservoir fence, beside the road, to give pleasure 
to the not very numerous people who passed that way? He 
assured himself that the conditions—grazing, shelter and so 
on—would suit the deer, and then wrote to the Town Council. 

In his letter, which was of an extremely obliging character, 
he explained that the deer were very small, in height no greater 
and in bulk much less than the black-faced sheep which are 
sometimes allowed to graze inside the reservoir boundary. 
He undertook to be responsible for all additional fencing, for 
winter feeding and for general supervision. He offered either 
to present the deer to the municipality or to pay an annual 
rent for grazing them on the Town Council’s property. He was 
bent, it will be seen, on the creation of another small, agree- 
able folly. 

The Town Council rejected his offer; it was not, they wrote, 
‘in accordance with modern practice to allow stock of any kind 
to graze adjacent to reservoirs for reasons of hygiene.’ The 
theory that four whippet-sized graminivores living on the 
banks of a deep lake nearly a mile long could pollute its waters 
is scarcely a tenable one; if it is tenable, the water must be 
hopelessly contaminated already by the herons, gulls, duck 
and other fowl which in the ordinary course of business, and 
without reference to the Town Council, use the reservoir as a 
lavatory every day. Hygiene was merely one of those small, 
uninteresting trumps which officialdom uses to keep the lead 
in its own hand; officialdom’s motive for taking the trick is 
possibly less uninteresting. 

Here was a matter involving a laird, and involving deer. 
I. is true that the laird was trying to bring the deer to the 
people, instead of trying to keep the people from the deer; 
but the combination of laird and deer produced a sort of 
exhalation of privilege, strong enough to make municipal 
hackles rise. Worse still, the laird was poaching. He was trying, 
entirely off his own bat, to provide an ‘amenity’; and even 
if it had not been an unusual and fanciful kind of amenity, 
the provision of amenities is the Town Council’s business. It 
is not surprising that Planning should have beaten Private 
Enterprise on ground of the latter’s choosing; and nobody, for 
once, is even arguably the worse off. 

The ratepayers have been denied nothing which they had 
a right to expect, or which they even knew existed. K has 
been saved a little money. The Town Council of D——— 
have—though not, to their credit, unanimously—masked the 
face of intolerance behind the gauze of municipal hygiene. And 
no doubt the four little deer will find a home somewhere else. 

But I still feel that there was a human failure here, that K's 
folly might at least have been given an experimental year’s 
probation, that the Planners did not really deserve their knock- 
out in the first round. 
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Philip James 
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Evelyn Waugh 
John Ferraby 


Belloc ‘Anadyomenos’ 
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THE ‘NEW’ CONSERVATISM 


Sir,—Henry Fairlie’s article based on Bio- 
graphy of a Nation criticises Messrs. Maude 
and Powell for the spectacles through which 
they look at history. That is fair enough. He 
goes on, however, to attribute to ‘new’ Con- 
servatism trends which he sees in the book, In 
particular he suggests that there is a lack of 
interest in ‘freedom’ amongst those usually 
supposed to be the leaders of ‘new’ Conserva- 
tive thought. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to him to 
know that the recent CPC pamphlet Rule of 
Law, which was solely concerned with ways 
and means of securing freedom in the modern 
State, might never have seen the light of day 
had it not been for the enthusiasm of these 
two gentlemen for the subject. 

The problem of maintaining a high degree 
of liberty in the modern State in which it is 
inevitable that there should be a considerable 
amount of Government and executive activity 
is probably the greatest problem of domestic 
politics with which this generation is faced. 

Rule of Law shows that not only are Maude 
and Powell interested in the matter, but many 
others (though whether they are ‘new’ or ‘old’ 
Conservatives I would not be presumptuous 
enough to say) are both interested and have 
taken the trouble to think the problems out.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK MEDD 
3 Hare Court, London, EC4 


THOMAS THE RHYMER 


Sm,—Mr. Archer is justified in asserting that 
Dylan Thomas was not a major poet. No such 
claim was made for him by me or by himself. 
He gave himself a B+, which may have been 
arrogant or modest; it doesn’t greatly matter 
which. My contention was that his poetry— 
much of which is admittedly uneven—is the 
best part of his work, and that a great deal of 
his prose is that of a brilliant hack. The 
‘vati@inating surrealist element’ in the earlier 
verse is often bewildering, although I think it 
wrong to suppose that he was, or thought him- 
self to be, a prophet or a surrealist. He left 
that to his imitators. I was not aware that any 
of the poetry texts were in dispute. I am quite 
prepared to defend them. Meantime, I refer 
Mr. Archer and Mr. Amis to the convincing 
analyses in Dr. Olson’s recent Dylan Thomas, 
a sober study of a ‘creatively conscious artist.’ 
Young writers, and old ones, must of course 


be honest. It is perfectly proper to react against 
an unhealthy romanticism. It is not proper to 
shirk the difficulties that lie in much great 
poetry. I mentioned late Shakespeare. There is 
much that is ‘difficult’ in seventeenth-century 
verse; in Blake, Browning and Yeats; in Eliot, 
Auden and Empson. Surely the French Sym- 
bolists are not to be tossed aside because they 
do not immediately yield their secret? Are we 
to read nothing but Shenstone and Coppée? 
Let us have clarity and good sense, by all 
means, but not mere idle obviousness. In 
poetry, I mean; for Mr. Amis is neither idle nor 
obvious. I can’t help feeling, though, that he’s 
being egged on to be naughty.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN DAVENPORT 


4 Rossetti House, Flood Street, SW3 


COMPROMISE ON CYPRUS 


Sir,—I agree with much in Mr. Harold Soref’s 
letter, but surely he is wrong in saying ‘Up to 
three years ago AKEL, the local Communist 
Party, was opposed to enosis.’ 

On the contrary, AKEL was an active cham- 
pion of enosis, doing its best to outbid the 
Church and the Right-wing Nationalists, when 
I was in Cyprus in 1946 (as a correspondent of 
The Economist). It had strong affiliations with 
the Pan-Cyprian Trade Union Committee, 
whose leaders, with some members of AKEL, 
recently had been convicted of sedition. Its 
propaganda in the party paper sought to 
embarrass Athens as well as to stir up local 
sentiment by declaring ‘Although Cyprus has 
not yet been mentioned by the Greek Govern- 
ment as unredeemed Greek territory, there 
can be no doubt that it will appear as Item 
No. 1 on the list of Greek claims at the Peace 
Conference’; and, again, ‘It is the imperative 
duty of the Ethnarch to hurry up and lead the 
last phase of the enosis campaign... 
this following Mr. Bevin’s curt acknowledge- 
ment of the London Cypriot Committee’s 
memorandum. 

Let’s be fair.—Yours faithfully, 


URSULA BRANSTON 
5 Nottingham Street, London, W1 


ARTS COUNCIL POLICY 


Sir,—In his review of the admirable exhibi- 
tion of Mondriaan at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery Mr. Basil Taylor states that this 
exhibition reflects unfavourably upon the 
exhibition policy of the Arts Council ‘at any 
rate in terms of twentieth-century art.’ 

It would be fair to recall that concurrently 
with Mondriaan the work of Giacometti was 
being shown at the gallery in this house and 
that in recent years the Arts Council has 
arranged one-man shows of Chagall, Dufy, Sir 
Jacob Epstein, the late Fernand Léger, Marcks, 
Moore, Morandi, Munch, Sutherland; and 
also exhibitions of German graphic art, the 
lithographs of Picasso, the sculpture of 
Matisse, young painters of the Ecole de Paris, 
contemporary Italian art (two exhibitions) and 
a mixed show of “Twentieth Century Master- 
pieces’ which contained works by all the 
artists listed by Mr. Taylor as deserving to 
be seen in this country and also four paintings 
by Mondriaan, two of which are now on view 
at Whitechapel. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the responsi- 
bility for the presentation in this country of 
twentieth-century art will continue to be 
shared with the Arts Council by other bodies 
whose interests lie in this direction, such as the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery and the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, both of which have 
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received from the Arts Council considerable 
sums towards the growing costs of this kind 
of enterprise.—Yours faithfully, 
PHIRIP JAMES, Director of Art 
Arts Council of Great Britain, 


4 St. James’s Square, London, SW1 
* 


Sir,—In his sympathetic and perceptive ac. 
count of our current Mondriaan exhibition 
Mr. Basil Taylor refers to this Gallery as 
‘self-supporting and modestly endowed,’ and 
then refers to the Arts Council. May I take 
this opportunity of stressing two facts which 
may, very reasonably, not be known to Mr, 
Taylor? First, the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
is not self-supporting because of its excessively 
modest endowment, and we frequently have 
to appeal for funds to carry on the work here; 
and second, the Arts Council has on several 
occasions provided us with grants for exhibi- 
tions. We received what I understand to be 
our final grant last year; and, although we 
have somehow managed to present the Mon- 
driaan show without official support, I must 
stress the point that help from the Arts 
Council has, in the past, been most generous, 
I wish that we could be self-supporting, but 
this happy state will never be achieved without 
direct Treasury intervention.—Y ours faithfully, 
BRYAN ROBERTSON, Director 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, El 


BELLOC ‘ANADYOMENOS’ 


Sir,—May I, please, apologise to you and to 
your readers for my deplorable slip in writing 
‘Anadyomene’ for ‘Anadyomenos’ in your last 
issue?—Y ours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Piers Court, nr. Dursley, Gloucestershire 


BAHA'IS 


Sir,—We should like to bring to the attention 
of your readers that since Professor Zeine 
wrote you about the persecution of the Baha'is 
in Iran an Iranian Cabinet Minister has em- 
phatically denied to the correspondent of a 
leading London newspaper that the Baha'is 
are involved in politics. He declared that strong 
action would be taken to prevent fanatical 
Muslims attacking the Baha’is during the 
Muslim months of Muharram and Safar, which 
begin on August 18, when religious emotion 
in Iran reaches its greatest height. 

This statement followed an appeal by the 
Baha’i International Community to the United 
Nations against the continued attacks on 
Baha'is. Orders were given for more than 600 
Baha’i centres to be occupied and for Baha’is 
to be dismissed from government employment. 
Murder, arson, rape and other atrocities by 
mobs, unpunished and sometimes even encour- 
aged by officials, followed. 

It remains to be seen whether the Iranian 
Government’s actions will be as good as the 
Cabinet Minister’s words. The Shahanshah and 
his government can scarcely expect Western 
opinion to pay much attention to its claim of 
religious tolerance so long as it sides with the 
diminishing number of fanatics in Iran and 
refuses to recognise a group which not only 
constitutes the largest religious minority in the 
country, but contains a _disproportionately 
large number of the most trustworthy of the 
Shah’s subjects.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN FERRABY, Secretary 


National Spiritual Assembly of 
the Baha'is of the British Isles 
27 Rutland Gate, London, SW7 
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ontemporary Arts 


Festival Blues 


As the last maroon echoes over the castle, as 
the last cocktail is drunk and the last dramatic 
critic speeds southwards with an increased 
blood alcohol content and a bad attack of 
cultural indigestion, the thoughts of the more 
hardened festival-goers turn to comparisons, 
which, if not odious, are usually to the dis- 
advantage of the experience they have just 
undergone. It is, therefore, advisable, when on 
the point of devoting a blistering paragraph to 
some festival event, to take a deep breath and 
ask oneself if mere exhaustion has not some- 
thing to do with one’s unfavourable reaction. 
However, having had a week in which to think 
over my immediate reaction to Thornton 
Wilder’s new play, A Life in the Sun, | am 
confident that pure fatigue is not responsible 
for the boredom and irritation I felt when 
watching it. 

The play is a version of the Alcestis myth 
and therefore comes under the rules which 
govern the use of classical mythology in 
modern drama. To achieve this successfully 
two things seem to me to be essential: first, a 
certain poetic quality in the writing and, 
secondly, something to say. Neither of these is 
present in Mr. Wilder’s play. The moral of it 
(that forgiveness is a very desirable thing) is 
drawn from the tritely murky depths of 
nineteenth-century American transcendental- 
ism, and this message is conveyed in a style 
which is prosy in the extreme. Moreover, Mr. 
Wilder has little sense of form; the shape of 
the play has been ruined by a last act dealing 
with what happened to Alcestis after she rose 
from the dead, and its tone has been robbed 
of all classicism by the introduction of pseudo- 
Shakespearean characters (a comic porter and 
nurse) whose particular brand of home-spun 
humour is out of place in this setting. Let me 
be understood: I am not making a plea for 
pure tragedy in the manner of Racine, but, 
when dealing with a story that the audience 
already know, it is absolutely necessary to 
sustain the maximum amount of tension. Now 
rustic wit and wisdom can only lower the ten- 
sion (since the story is known, the suspense 
which comes from the awaiting of the un- 
expected is no longer possible) especially when 
they are not accompanied by any very impres- 
sive creation of character. To compare Mr. 
Wilder’s play with that of any French drama- 
tist doing the same thing (Anouilh’s Antigone, 
for example) is to see how gravely he sins in the 
matter of form. The only thing that can be 
said in favour of the way he has handled his 
myth is that it is perfectly adapted to the 
tedium of the philosophy which the play is 
intended to convey. 

This being so, it is to the credit of Tyrone 
Guthrie, the producer, that he has managed to 
extract some dramatic moments from the 
wreckage. The challenge extended by Hercules 
to Death, the rush of the plague-stricken in- 
habitants of Thessaly in the last act—these 
effects owe everything to good production and 
good acting. Alcestis is played by Irene Worth 
with great dignity and pathos, and Ruperf 
Davies achieves the considerable feat of 
making Hercules a sympathetic character and 
not a mere bullock on the loose. It was a pity 
that all this talent should have been wasted on 
a play that is pretentious to very little purpose. 


] have adways been in favour of plays that are 
thought by their authors, but then I mean 
thought. You know, the past participle of the 
verb to think, 

Also illustrating the dangers of Greek back- 
grounds to modern plays was Jack Ronder’s 
The Daughter of the Dawn, which was per- 
formed by the Edinburgh University Dramatic 
Society at the opening of the very smart new 
University Theatre (an event that does credit 
to those responsible). Mr. Ronder’s play is a 
vague allegory about someone who decides to 
open the eyes of a goddess and of the conse- 
quences that follow. The actual allegorising is 
not particularly interesting, but there was a 
good moment at the beginning of the second 
act when a group of Athenian proles represent 
in song and dance the daily round of their 
exceedingly dreary lives. This was well done by 
the company and its effectiveness makes me 
think that Mr. Ronder might do better if he 
were to allow himself this kind of pastiche 
more often. Better than this was the perform- 
ance (the first in this country) of Franticek 
Langer’s Periphery by the Oxford Theatre 
Group. This company is blessed with a singu- 
larly talented producer in Patrick Dromgoole, 
and he made the most of a play in the very 
height of expressionist fashion. This tragedy of 
a murderer with a conscience has been criti- 
cised as morbid and dated, but it is only com- 
prehensible if the social criticism aspect of it 
is taken into account. Like so much expression- 
ist art, it is the story of a Candide of the slums, 
and the world of prostitutes and policemen in 
which he dwells necessarily produces murder 
as a by-product. The singularity of Franzi lies 
in his possessing a conscience, not in his com- 
mitting a crime, and his exceptional character 
is well brought out by the acting of Michael 
Cox (though his voice is a little too refined for 
his environment). Angela Crowe was perhaps 
better as Anna, the prostitute with whom he 
falls in love; she managed to be bold without 
being too brassy. This was a very effective 
play performed in a way that does credit to 
company and producer. Unfortunately, there is 
some doubt whether they will be back next 
year, as the City of Edinburgh rather foolishly 
wishes to oust them from Riddle’s Court in 
favour of an exhibition of children’s art, there- 
by exemplifying the inability of municipal 
authorities to leave well alone. It would be a 
pity to lose a company who have produced 
much of the good drama of the festival ‘fringe’ 
as well as (in Night Shift) one of the best inti- 
mate reviews I have seen for some time. 

Other ‘fringe’ shows this year include the 
London Club Theatre Group’s Act of Madness, 
by John Wiles. This is, I believe, Mr. Wiles’s 
first play, and he has succeeded in producing 
a most effective thriller. It is the story of an 
attempt to assassinate a dictator behind the 
Iron Curtain, and its twists and turns keep up 
the suspense throughout. This play should ob- 
viously go to the West End: as pure entertain- 
ment it is better than most things of its kind, 


‘though it has its serious side as well. John 


Stratton is very good as Rapcev, the villainous 
chief of police, and Jack Rodney brings to the 
part of the would-be assassin a judicious mix- 
ture of nerves and idealism. At the Palladium 
is the only purely Scottish contribution to the 
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dramatic side of the festival: The World's 
Wonder, by Alexander Reid. This is a pleasant 
little fairy-tale about Michael Scott, the war- 
lock, a wicked Provost and a pair of young 
lovers, and it is notable for the presence of 
Duncan Macrae, whose magic tricks were more 
comprehensible to one Englishman than were 
his broad Scots jokes. This simple tale might 
equally well have been performed by marion- 
ettes and was produced as such. It made a 
welcome break in the more portentous festival 
business. 

With this selection from the ‘fringe’ I come 
once again to the job of summing up the 
dramatic side of the festival. By and large this 
has been disappointing, and, at the risk of 
being tedious, I must repeat that the organisers 
of the official festival do not realise how much 
they owe to the various companies (amateur 
and professional) who come to Edinburgh year 
after year to produce plays for the list of what 
are called ‘additional entertainments.’ Let me 
put it another way: why should a London 
dramatic critic come to Edinburgh this year? 
Not to see the Old Vic and Edwige Feuillére. 
He will see them in London. Not, as far as | 
am concerned, to see Mr. Wilder's rehashing of 
Greek mythology. What makes the festival in- 
teresting to a critic at the moment is the col- 
lection of new plays, new producers and new 
companies around its edges. These are interest- 
ing; the official offerings are not. Instead of 
taking part in idiotic controversies as to 
whether the citizens of Edinburgh have the 
proper festival spirit or not, those most con- 
cerned with this considerable event in the 
world of art should be questioning the standard 
of the official productions. That is the debate 
that should be going on in Edinburgh. And it 
is not. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Ballet 


Wuen is failure noble, and when is it merely 
undignified? What minimum artistic condi- 
tions must be satisfied, however imperfectly, 
for us to feel gratitude rather than embarrass- 
ment at the achievement? To attempt the 
impossible is, generally, to make a quixotic 
gesture; if what is attempted is, by the nature 
of the circumstances and material, unrealis- 
able, the gesture falls flat and we all, creators 
and spectators, are left with red faces and 
not much else. These (possibly faintly ponder- 
ous) observations are prompted by the impact 
of Frederick Ashton’s newest ballet, Romeo 
and Juliet, given here by the Royal Danish 
Ballet after its creation last May in Copen- 
hagen. There it was received with high- 
powered hosannas from all the critics present, 
both Danish and foreign: here in Edinburgh, 
where press reactions vary from the parish- 
pumpish adulations of the local boys to the 
grim acerbities of visiting metropolitan critics, 
the reactions have been mixed, but with a 
safe emphasis on the quality of the dancing 
rather than on the simplicities and complexities 
of choreography. 

The original project was a ballet, fairly fully 
embodying the Shakespeare narrative, made by 
Lavrovsky in Leningrad in 1940 and using a 
score specially-written by Prokofiev; between 
them they mapped out a workable ‘scenario’ 
and (from flashes seen in several film excerpts 
—the full film version will not be seen until 
the close of this Festival) Lavrovsky emerges 
as a top-class choreographer in a specifically 
contemporary Russian style. Romeo and 
Juliet was made into a powerful theatrical 
dance spectacie because Lavrovsky belongs in 
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a convention where the full-length ballet is 
the norm of choreographic creation; the Rus- 
sian dancer and the Russian audience are con- 
ditioned to ballets which develop situation and 
character slowly (by Western standards) and 
they do this only through the use of choreo- 
graphic method which is strongly at variance 
with Western practice. 

On this occasion Mr. Ashton has been 
tempted into emulating Lavrovsky’s success 
for reasons one cannot guess; the fatal first 
flaw in his planning was the notion of using 
the Prokofiev score, not only uncut but accom- 
panied by its original scenic directions which, 
of course, were planned for a version of the 
ballet intended to produce a specific ‘socialisti- 
cally realistic’ effect. In the West the story 
glorifies and magnifies the pathetic lovers; in 
Russia it paints a picture of Renaissance 
violence, upper-class arrogance and feudal 
diplomacy, with the lovers used as a focal 
point for the evil that can arise from hierarchic 
squabbles, ruthless power politics, and ordi- 
nary human frailty. 

The end result on this present occasion is a 
ballet which expands the style and mannerisms 
that have served Ashton well for the conven- 
tional English ballet, i.e., one of twenty to 
thirty minutes’ duration. But the technique of 
the short-story writer doesn’t lead to a full- 
length novel; the genius of a chamber com- 
poser wilts under the attempt to write a four- 
movement symphony. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the order 
of scenes and the way in which they, clearly 
or otherwise, carry forward the tale; or to 
detail the choreographic methods used, which 
are, in effect, those that have brilliantly, 
and at times with a pure pristine simplicity, 
been used in all Mr. Ashton’s ballets of the 
past fifteen years. The main criticism is that his 
actual dance episodes are too few in number; 
thinned out by long passages of a kind of 
acting which just isn’t specifically dramatic, 
balletic or even operatic. This said, it remains 
to praise to the limit the Danish discipline, 
intelligence about characterisation, purely 
stylised gesture, academically flawless dancing, 
which have allowed the Danes on their home 
ground to insert into their repertoire a work 
valuable because of its differences from all 
else that they perform. The Juliet of Mona 
Vangsaa looks adorable, simple, youthful, 
brimful of charm and delicate feeling—addi- 
tionally, she dances like an angel. 


The other programme, of La Sylphide and 
Capricious Lucinda introduced the company 
here; the former’s quaint vision of a Romantic 
Period Scotland (pace the novels of Walter 
Scott) embodying a tale of magic, witchcraft, 
broken hearts and bucolic humours, went 
straight to Scottish hearts. Lucinda is a re- 
make of what was obviously a poor ballet by 
Galeotti in 1796; it drags out its tale of silly 
natterings between a pair of stuffy lovers for 
the best part of an hour in a sound, workman- 
like, uninspired choreography. But the Danes 
suffer no embarrassment here for they are 
admired first and foremost as dancers; and as 
dancers they have something to offer which is 
unique among the ballet companies of the 
whole wide world—their style; which has taken 
two hundred years to refine into the absolute 
essence of combined miming, gesturing and 
classical-dance exhibitionism. It is this style 
that lifts Romeo and Juliet out of the category 
of balletic failures and makes of it an occasion 
when no one need suffer a blush—not even 
Mr. Ashton. 


A. V. COTON 


Opera 


GLYNDEBOURNE’S new production of Verdi's 
Falstaff has been the outstanding musical 
experience of the festival, It is very much 
Italian in musical conception and performance, 
all mercurial and sudden ups and downs, stabi- 
lised by a slight German heaviness in Carl 
Ebert’s production, with just sufficient native 
fantasy in Osbert Lancaster’s designs to pre- 
serve its Englishness (though even here the 
window through which Falstaff is tipped can 
more easily be imagined looking on to a 
Venetian canal than on to the Thames). The 
production avoided the over-emphasis that had 
been feared by some, and what little did 
intrude was mostly the result of having to keep 
in mind, as in all Glyndebourne’s productions, 
an audience that does not understand the 
language and must have the crucial points 
made clear in some other way, even with a 
plot as familiar as this. Its one major failure 
was to sustain the spirit of comedy through 
Ford’s monologue in Act 2, which the music 
alone, equally apt for Otello or Don Carlos, 
cannot do. Music has no gift of irony, and as 
in the scene of the comparison of the letters, 
where Falstaff’s protestations are ridiculed to 
musical phrases that would move us deeply if 
sung by the lovers in Aida, the comedy must 
be in the aeting or production, Here the prob- 
lem was solved, but in Ford’s scene we were 
for a few moments in another opera altogether. 


Musically it was the conductor Giulini who 
dominated, and with ferocity. His assault on 
the opening scene was hard on the ears in the 
King’s Theatre, and forced the singers to 
bawl if they were to be heard. No caressing or 
lingering over the finely worked score for him, 
everything brisk and boisterous. But he made 
everything sound, threw nothing away, and 
quickly persuaded us that this was a legitimate, 
if not the only, interpretation. He was lucky, 
and so were we, to have a cast all able to 
respond to and hold their own against him. 
Some of the singers are little known here, 
among them the Falstaff himself, the Swiss 
Fernando Corena. He has just the quality of 
vgice, slightly wide round the note sometimes, 
but flexible, not too heavy, and tuneful. In both 
vocal and dramatic characterisation he was 
exactly right, the most, almost the only, 
English character on the stage. Lighter in his 
manner, never quite gross, never quite 
grotesque even in vanity or indignity, and 
pathetically dejected at the opening of Act 3, 
he succeeded, without contradicting Giulini’s 
treatment, in making Falstaff more what we 
(though perhaps not Verdi) imagine him as. 

As his two visitors in Act 2, Oralia 
Dominguez and Walter Monachesi both made 
a splendid scene of their interviews with him. 
To hear a Mistress Quickly who made the part 
by beautiful singing and not mainly by comic 
appearance and production, was a new experi- 
ence, and the sheer quality of voice and per- 
sonality of singing made Ford equally a 
commanding character whom a wiser man than 
Falstaff would think twice about trying to 
cuckold. With Cadoni, Rovere and Oncina as 
Meg, Alice and Fenton, and even the smallest 
parts well sung, the vocal strength and con- 
sistency of the performance were exceptional 
even for Glyndebourne. The one disappoint- 
ment was Eugenia Ratti as Nanetta, who acted 
the part as a spoilt, self-conscious twelve-year- 
old schoolgirl, and vocally did not come up to 
the expectations that her performance in 
L'Italiana in Algeri in Holland had aroused. 
But she had One or two lovely phrases and soft 
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high notes that still promised in a few year’ 
time a singer who might be even in the clagg 
of Jurinac. 

Jurinac herself has been gracing Glynde- 
bourne’s other Verdi opera, the revival of 
La Forza del Destino, singing Leonora for the 
first time. Though her part is not quite big 
enough for even her ravishingly beautiful voice 
and phrasing to redeem what must surely be 
Verdi’s worst opera, that little is worth any- 
body’s guineas, and the obvious solution here 
is to dine out while the long middle pursues its 
course without her, as if there were a dinner 
interval as at Glyndebourne itself. Not that the 
rest of the cast (mainly the same as in the 
earlier production) do not sing admirably. It is 
Verdi who is off form. 

COLIN MASON 


Theatre 


DEAD ON NINE. By Jack Popplewell. (West- 
minster.) 

Tue faint grumbling in the background is pre- 
sumably intended to suggest the noise of waves 
breaking on shingle. It more closely resembles 
snoring, a response that the first act deserves, 
Every line is so painfully predictable that the 
audience is constantly tempted to prompt. The 
action, on the other hand, suffers from a sur- 
feit of misplaced ingenuity; and the twists of 
the plot finally strangle the play—though not 
before Anthony Snell has had time almost to 
restore good humour with an irrelevant but 
entertaining performance. 


Art 


ENGLISH sculptors have been particularly 
faithful in the past forty years to the sculptural 
orthodoxies of the period. No artists have 
been so devoted to the principle that carving 
is the proper sculptural method as Gill, 
Moore or Hepworth; none have insisted more 
vehemently than Dobson that sculpture is a 
matter of simple three-dimensional forms 
which must be significant from every view- 
point; and Moore has been the most famous 
disciple of the truth-to-materials ideal. All 
three orthodoxies were questioned a few years 
ago by a number of artists—Butler, Chadwick, 
Clarke, among them—who wrought open 
structures from iron and challenged the defiant 
solidity of their predecessors’ work. Since then 
Moore and Butler have turned to modelling 
and the present exhibition of young sculptors 
at the ICA, which will now remain open until 
September 10, suggests that a new orthodoxy 
is emerging. There is only one worker in wire 
and his pieces are insubstantial in more 
respects than one; there are two abstract 
artists and one whose influences would appear 
to be those of Moore, Sutherland and Picasso, 
but the majority of these sculptors are 
modellers concerned with the human figure and 
if the generation of devoted carvers was always 
anxious to display the essential characteristics 
of that procedure, this new generation—they 
cannot be called a group for their intentions 
are otherwise various—are equally intent upon 
demonstrating the nature of their activity. 

In almost every case it is the manipulation of 
clay or wax or plaster as a flexible material 
which can be moulded, poured, prodded or 
otherwise teased into ‘expressive’ surfaces and 
textures which is the impression remaining in 
the mind. Giacometti, Marini, Germaine 
Richier, Armitage are some of the sculptors 
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On the road Mandalay 


Ix the heat of Burma’s teak forests elephants are used to shift huge loads 

of timber. Trucks and lorries work alongside —and they need to be tough. That’s 

why Burma chooses British trucks. Made of British steel. 

Hundreds of British trucks travel the roads of Burma by day and night. These vehicles 


mean prosperity for Burma. Exports like these mean prosperity for Britain. 
Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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whose example is followed, but perhaps more 
important is that tendency to expressionism, 
that distrust of refinement and clarity which I 
have noted in previous articles. In fact the 
demonstration of the method, the betrayal of 
a gesture is more striking than the imagery 
which emerges from the method. The work 
by Robert Clatworthy, Hubert Dalwood, 
Anne Severs, Jack Smith—and his small 
standing figure is one of the best things here— 
suggests at first a kind of sculptural impres- 
sionism, a sculpture of forms in motion and 
modified by the influence of light, pictorial 
sculpture, but in fact the texture is generally 
so violent and obtrusive that it becomes the 
dominating factor. Only in the case of Anthony 
Caro is the forcefulness of the method matched 
by a similar violence of form, and in his case 
the distortions are not convincingly related to 
the human actions from which they derive. 
The outstanding sculptor in the show is Ralph 
Brown, whose modelling is no less positive and 
tactile, but does give a sense, indeed an oppres- 
sive sense of the human presence. The wheel 
which a child is bowling appears also to have 
skin and muscles and fat. At present this 
quality in his work seems to me a shortcoming. 
In spite of this, Brown is I am sure one of 
the most remarkable and gifted artists of his 
age now working here and I look forward 
to discussing his sculpture at greater length 
next week in my review of the current show 
at Gimpel Fils. 

Flesh is also the theme of a comprehensive 
and useful selection of the smaller works of 
William Etty which has been arranged by the 
Arts Council and is now on view at St. James’s 
Square. It is not enough, however, to paint 
the nude in a country where it was for so long 
seldom attempted, not enough to brush the 
paint on with fluency and enjoyment, to con- 
trive attractive textures, not enough so tempt 
us with blues and crimsons and pinks and 
emeralds of a peculiar Victorian sweetness, if 
one can never make the spectator forget that 
one is painting Life—in the art school sense of 
the word—and putting compositions together 
as one arranges a group of models in a studio; 
for painting the human creature, and designing 
in the tradition to which he belongs are some- 
thing different. The show is not without its 
qualities and interests, however, and the por- 
trait of the painter’s father reading is a fine 
thing, but there is also proof here that a 
good and sympathetic nature. homely virtues, a 
simplicity of outlook not much different from 
Corot’s, a belief in art and beauty similar to 
Ingres, a conviction, like Cezanne’s that one 
must always remain a student and that one 
must consult nature, are also not enough. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Cinema 


MarTIN LuTHER. (Academy.)}——Lapy 
THE TRAMP. (Studio One.) 


WHEREVER it has been shown, Martin Luther, 
as a work of religious propaganda has, of 
course, aroused considerable controversy, but 
in a preponderantly Protestant country such as 
ours it is more possible to judge it for its 
artistic rather than its doctrinal values. Pro- 
duced by Louis de Rochemont in collaboration 
with Lutheran Church Productions, and 
directed by Irving Pichel, the film is as pictori- 
ally satisfactory as it is.orally distracting, the 
profusion of accents, Irish, American, German 
and Italian, though perhaps symbolic of a 
world-wide faith, jarring the even tenor of the 
script. The acting throughout ts 
Niall MacGinnis as Luther giving a beautilully 


AND 


idmirable 
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sustained performance, travelling from doubt 
to conviction, from fear to fury with a solid 
but sensitive tread. Here is a profoundly 
honest, devout and pig-headed man painted in 
delicate shades. John Ruddick as the Vicar of 
an Augustinian monastery exquisitely radiates 
the wisdom of holy old age; David Horne in- 
vests the Elector of Saxony with just the right 
mixture of bluffness and avant-garde thinking. 
Although the film underlines the practice and 
abuse of the sale of indulgences and the 
venality of Pope Leo X, it also, to the un- 
biased at any rate, fairly presents the oppos- 
ing Roman Catholic view and by no means 
hallows Luther’s adherents, many of whom are 
shown to be vandals and fools. Serious, intel- 
ligent and simply laid out, this biographical 
study of the great reformer who altered the 
face of the religious world is of absorbing inter- 
est and remains, despite the weakness in 
its polyglot interpretation, a film to be 
remembered. 
* 

In the same programme The Drawings of 
Leonardo da Vinci, a film of the master’s 
sublime doodles produced by Basil Wright, 
with a documentary shared by Laurence 
Olivier and Cecil Day Lewis, and accompanied 
by Alan Rawsthorne’s music, provides a half- 
hour of pure artistic delight. 

* 

Far less purely artistic, but just as delightful 
—indeed, to tell the truth, more so—is the 
new Walt Disney full-length cartoon film called 
Lady and the Tramp; Lady being a cocker 
spaniel and Tramp a mongrel. In their adven- 
tures and ultimate romance they are assisted 
by a number of other dogs of various breeds 
whose characters are superbly defined on 
strictly human lines, and hilariously presented. 
The Pekinese Marilyn Monroe singing a torch 
song and the Borzoi philosopher quoting 
Gorki are especially ravishing. There are also 
two very Siamese Siamese cats, perfidiously 
oriental and extremely funny. Returning to 
the animal kingdom, Mr. Disney has recap- 
tured the magic he was in danger of losing, 
and all the small ridiculous touches are here 
again to charm one into a state of cooing 
idiocy. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Television 


EDINBURGH came south with some success, My 
only complaint is of an excessive reverence 
that dropped the announcers’ voices to that 
low, faintly quivering pitch reserved, as a rule, 
for death and disaster. Some things, of course, 
are more televisable than others. The tattoo 
was tremendous—as how, floodlit against that 
backcloth of night and the castle, could it fail 
te be? The opening concert at the Usher Hall 
came across with just the right degree of stately 
high spirits, just the squash and enthusiasm, 
the discreet backstage bustle, to make you 
(however distant) feel somehow part of the 
whole first-night excitement—which vicarious 
little pleasure it is just television’s function to 
bring us. Paul Rotha showed us a handful of 
documentaries that have appeared at the Festi- 
val—an odd mixture, they looked to the lay- 
man, of bores and marvels. The Danish ballet 
was introduced with programme notes by a 
friendly Dane, who realised we most of us 
know little about Danish esthetics; and seemed 
to be fed on beefsteaks, so vigorously did it 
leap about the screen. But disappointing, at 
least as television, was the first act of Thornton 
Wilder’s A Life in the Sun, which was televised 
during a performance with an audience in the 


theatre, an impossible undertaking, télevisig, 
ally speaking, and calculated to make the ag 
look like weird sisters, hollow, ill-lit, and yp. 
gainly. Usually a play so televised looks like 
a flat, jerkily moving photograph of What js 
going on, taken from the stalls; we at least hag 
the advantage of the apron stage and a ceri 
mobility in being able to crawl round it ag 
up and down steps and almost, though not 
quite, underneath it into hell, but it Bave ys 
the corresponding disadvantage of seq 
(whenever we went sideways) the action againg 
rows of round white faces; and anyway ty 
whole thing was absurdly distanced and y. 
happy, blurred, blotched, and incoherent, 
neither good film nor good theatre, and Per: 
fectly dreadful television, Perhaps this was th 
only way of getting the play to us at all, an 
so we ought to be grateful, but it just goes 1 
show the enormous gulf between a play pro: 
duced for television and a play photographe 
in the theatre. 

Legitimate television drama—and there j 
such a thing—has been perking up lately, an 
now as a rule shows a good deal of style jy 
production. Sutro’s The Two Virtues, a silly 
but rather charming piece on a Tanquerayish 
theme—period 1914 and those hideous cloth 
—came quite gaily across on Sunday week,; 
difficult achievement, since gaiety is an elusi 
thing that tends, on television, to get mislaii 
between more boisterous forms of fun; an of 
version of The Confidential Clerk turned y 
on Thursday week still green and vigoroy 
after its time in pickle; and a Romeo aw 
Juliet, last Monday and Thursday, though 
oddly squashed, as if floor-space in the studio 
was severely rationed, was pleasantly if u- 
ambitiously acted, and produced with all th 
small-scale qualities of intimacy and ease that 
suit our diminutive screens and minute bact- 
room audience. 

The parlour games, those old familiar faces, 
go chuffing on, moderately good value, 
Harding Finds Out, if you can call it one, 
closed gracefully down, with Mr. Harding 
reading out the rude postcards people send 
him. Rude postcards and howls of journalistic 
rage seem to have greeted his couple of sen 
tences in Who Said That? about our imperial 
manners in the past: I never saw a few short 
sentences so much distorted, so quickly 
bandied about outside their mood and content. 
Less controversial but far less amusing is Find 
the Link, which is sinking fast. It wasn’t ever 
much, but at least it was competent and cheer- 
ful. Now it is simply embarrassing, like a bad 
conjuror dropping the rabbit. The two young 
women are good; but the chairman, though 
boisterous, is neither reassuring nor cosy, and 
the two men who recently joined the panel are 
quite deplorable. One has a certain goofy 
charm and plays the part of a well-meaning 
idiot quite successfully but the other, as fa 
as I can see, does nothing at all to justify his 
sitting there. Why the excellent Miss Douglas, 
who, chewing an energetic pencil, works hard 
enough for four, hasn’t hit him over the head 
weeks ago is very hard to see. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Spectator 
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A Lake oF GENEVA.—The Furet de Londres 
says: ‘There was consumed in England last 
year twenty-four millions (!) gallons of gi. 
An amateur has calculated that had this 
immense quantity of liquor escaped from the 
barrels, it would have formed a river a yar 
deep, twenty yards wide, and five miles @ 
length.’ 
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IMPERATOR CAESAR AUGUSTUS 
The first Augustus, born in 63 B.C., was 
the re-organiser of the Roman Imperial system. 
The drawing is after the bust of Augustus as a 
young man, in the British Museum. 


Through organisation a 
pattern emerges of far greater 
functional value than a 
mere sum of its parts. 
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Samuel Deronda 


By JOHN WAIN 


Samuel Deronda. having had his poem accepted by Randolph 
Seed, the editor of a ‘little magazine, feels himself on the edge of a 
literary career. But Seed (like his associates) is an experienced racketeer 
and it is his practice to accept all poems so as to give his magazine a 
nucleus of readers. Samuel realises that if he is to win the favours of 
Minnie (who is already receiving the attentions of Seed) he must take 
steps. He hides in Seed’s office. 


minutes, Samuel still froze, breathing quietly, behind the 
filing cabinet. Nothing must go wrong. He would not begin 
to move, much less switch on the light, until it was certain that 
no stray guest would come back to redeem hat, gloves or handbag. 

A neighbouring clock struck eleven. The party had ended rather 
early, owing, no doubt, to Randolph Seed’s designs on Minnie. 
At last Samuel moved. Going over to the office desk, he took the 
reading-lamp and put it on the floor. He switched it on, getting a 
subdued light which would not attract attention from the street 
Moving methodically, he began rifling the desk, taking out papers 
and holding them at knee-level so as to read them by the lamp on 
the floor. 

Samuel’s plan was simple. Randolph Seed had accepted his 
poem and he was going to print it. This feeble chicanery about 
accepting everything and printing virtually nothing might work 
with callow youths from the universities, but Samuel was really 
in business, really on the way up. He was bent on playing the 
racket as it should be played. In his pocket was a typewritten 
copy of his poem. He had overheard Norm saying that the next 
issue of the magazine was already compiled and ready to go to 
the printer. It would be the work of a moment to substitute his 
own poem for someone else’s—remembering, of course, to amend 
the table of contents. 

What was this? A bulky envelope not sealed. Working fast, 
Samuel shook out the contents: different-sized sheets of paper, 
covered with handwriting in different styles, all recognisably 
feminine. He turned thern over. Letters from girls, evidently— 
Randolph Seed’s equivalent of a Leporello album. He put them 
back into the envelope, folded it carefully and put it into his 
pocket. Samuel knew, without needing to be told, that many a 
literary career has jumped a rung or two by blackmail. 

Another bulky envelope. At last! Here it was! The top sheet 
was the table of contents—Volume 8, No. 3—all in order. The 
second sheet was the editorial. ‘Only by poetry can the individual 


\ LTHOUGH the office had been empty and silent for ten 


soul be saved from the blight of our age,’ it began. He thought 
of Randolph Seed disguising his voice over the telephone, of 
ferret-eyed Norm in his plastic raincoat. 


Samuel laid the stack of typewritten sheets down on the floor 
and quickly leafed through them. Hello, here was a poem by 
Norm. It was called ‘Ode to Incest.’ He had not caught Norm’s 
surname, but he had heard him say to Randolph Seed, ‘What 
about my ode?’ and Seed had answered, ‘It’s in this number.’ 
Samuel grinned to himself, looking diabolic in the light striking 
upwards on his face. Norm had been offensively patronising only 
half an hour ago, calling him, Samuel, a ‘cheesemite.’ He looked 
at the poem, which began: 

O thundering blubber-encompassed ultimate singing lingam. 
Good stuff. Norm had hit off the group style very well. All the 
better to disappoint him with! Samuel grinned again as he 
crumpled Norm’s ode, slipped it into his pocket and substituted 
his own poem, ‘Poem.’ 

What was this in the same envelope? The draft of a handbill, 


evidently advertising a poetry reading to come off in a week's 
time. “Among the poets who have consented to read their work 
are... Without hesitation, Samuel crossed out the first name 
on the list and substituted his own. He would turn up ready to 


read his poems, and they could hardly refuse to Jet him when his 





name was on the handbill. At this rate, fame would be his ing 
few weeks. And then Minnie could hardly . . . what was thap 

Footsteps were coming loudly and quickly up the Stairs—g 
bulky man, nervously hurrying. Samuel clicked off the lamp, 
There was no time to put it back on the desk or to shut the 
drawer—or to do anything but dive for his hiding-place, 

He dived. The door opened on an apparently empty office, 

2 = * 


The summer moon shone brightly on Rayner’s Lane. In that 
law-abiding district, stronghold of the British virtues, most people 
were asleep; downstairs, in their impeccably furnished living. 
rooms, which they called lounges, the chromium-plated clocks 
showed eleven-thirty. But one solitary figure was not asleep, 
Standing outside a trim semi-detached, it shifted irritably from 
one foot to the other, casting frequent glances along the road ip 
either direction. An onlooker, had there been one, would have 
found the moonlight bright enough to reveal that this figure was 
stockily built and had a Tony Curtis haircut. 

Dennis was tired of being given the qualified run-around by 
Minnie Stroney. A direct-minded young man, scorning nuances, 
he had evolved a simple plan: to wait until Samuel brought 
Minnie home, no matter how long it took, and then pounce on 
him, beat the daylights out of him, and tax Minnie directly to 
say which of them she preferred. Dennis reasoned that she could 
hardly say she preferred Samuel when Samuel was in ignominiovs 
flight or stretched prostrate on the pavement. Parties and cele. 
brities or no parties and celebrities, muscle was bound to prevail. 

He waited, flexing his muscles. Now and then he jerked his 
knee-caps backwards and forwards to make sure his legs would 
be flexible when it came to the battle. He did this fram force of 
habit, not because he was in any doubt of the outcome. 

Traffic had almost died out, so that the sound of a taxi droning 
towards him caused Dennis to back into the shadows. Taxi, eh? 
Trying to impress the girl, was he? Because if so... 

The taxi really did contain Minnie. It stopped and she got out. 
With her was a man Dennis had not seen before, but whom he 
was nevertheless prepared to dislike. Dennis promptly focused 
on this newcomer the accumulated annoyance he had been feeling 
for Samuel Deronda, plus a top-dressing of annoyance which he 
had earned for himself by a number of means—upsetting Dennis’ 
plans; bringing Minnie home; bringing Minnie home in a taxi; 
bringing Minnie home in a taxi late at night; kissing Minnie! 
That settled it. 

Stepping forward, Dennis gripped Randolph Seed by the 
shoulder. ‘That’s the wrong lipstick you're using, Bud,’ he said. 
Like all Dennis’s epigrams, this came from the cinema; but all 
present felt that it was strikingly fresh and appropriate to the 
situation, perhaps because the bright moonlight imparted a touch 
of the cinematic to the whole scene. 

Randolph Seed tried to think of a rejoinder, but before he 
could say anything, Dennis had given him a very smart one-two 
the wrong way round, i.e., a right to the chin followed instantly 
by a left to the solar plexus. Minnie squealed. This evening had 
altogether been too much for her. 

‘Dennis! Dennis! Stop it!’ she shrieked. 

‘Try that for size, Jack,’ Dennis gasped as his fist thudded into 
Randolph Seed’s midriff. 

‘Police! Teddy boys!’ shouted Minnie’s father, Mr. Stroney, 
from his bedroom window. 

Only Randolph Seed was silent. He was thinking that the office 
party had not, after all, been a success. 

* & . 

Samuel had cramp. For several minutes he had squeezed himself 
back in his cranny behind the filing cabinet and he had not moved 
a muscle. He was also puzzled. The person who had come 1, 
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whoever it was, did not seem to be there with any definite purpose 
in mind. A tramp coming in out of the cold? No, obviously; the 
tread had been too assured. It was someone who knew there would 
be no one to challenge him, and could probably give a plausible 
reason for being there in any case. One of Seed’s creditors, search- 
ing the place for money? But the man wasn’t searching; he was 
simply sitting there. Samuel heard the rasp of a match and smelt 
its phosphorescent tang and then the less acrid drift of tobacco 
smoke. What was the fellow sitting there for? He longed to peer 
out, but did not dare. For all he knew he would come face to face 
with the man. It was better to hang on. His shoulders hurt and one 
of his legs was trembling. This was terrible: what if the man 
simply stayed all night? He did not seem to—Samuel jumped, his 
tense muscles out of control, as the telephone shrilled. 

Before it had had time to complete the first ring, the unseen 
man had it to his ear. ‘Seed,’ he said quietly. But not in Seed’s 
voice. 

Yes,’ he said, and hearing the voice for the second time 
Samuel was able to identify it. He shivered with pure surprise. 
Henry Gibson! Hadn't the geezer got a telephone at home? 

‘T've already explained that,’ Henry Gibson was saying. ‘This 
is the safest time for me to use my office phone. And I don’t want 
anv more argument. We've gone into it already. I estimate that 
there'll be six hundred quid im that safe. 1 want a hundred of it 
before I part with the combination.’ 

‘No, no, damn it, he said irritably. ‘I’ve told you, the money’s 
only there for one night. They fetch it from the bank on Thursday 
night and use it to pay the wages on Friday. There never has been 
anvone in the building and there won't be this time. Unless I have 
your agreement immediately I shall ring off. It’s far too dangerous 
for me to be here—at any moment Seed might come back for 
something. I said I might be seen coming back or something. 
What's the matter, can’t you hear?’ He was breathing heavily. 

‘Right, that’s the idea,’ he said after another pause. ‘I'll be in the 
refreshment room on Platform 1 of Paddington Station on Tues- 





day night, nine-thirty. Whoever you send is going to slip me an | 


envelope—and see that it’s there. Then I shall hand him my 
envelope. It will contain the combination number and the dope 
about how to get in and so forth. Right?’ 


‘No, I blasted well won’t. What do you expect me to do, wear a | 


chrysanthemum? Or shall I carry a yachting cap in my hand? The 
sort of thing that'll get me stared at by everybody in the place, and 


my face remembered? Not on your life. I'll be carrying a copy of | 


the paper. It’s a Sunday paper so there won't be anyone else 
carrying one on a week-night. Now I'm ringing off. And you can 
think yourself lucky I've worked it all out so neatly. If you make 
a mess of your end of it, don’t go bringing me in. I shall have an 
alibi anyway. I shan’t come and visit you in prison. IT shan’t even 
write to vou. I'll be in Cannes, spending my hundred pounds.’ 

Samuel heard the receiver laid down. Excited to recklessness, he 
thrust his head out. That thick-set figure, disappearing out of the 
door, was recognisable even from behind. It was Len all right, 
alias Henry Gibson. 

Just for good measure, Samuel stayed in his cranny for another 
two minutes. In the meantime he thought patronisingly about 
Henry Gibson. What a mistake the man had made. Didn't he find 
his novel-reviewing profitable enough? 

Perhaps, he reflected, it was the cost of paying someone to read 
the books for him. That sort of thing would be bound to send up 
a man’s overheads. Now if he were a novel-reviewer, he wouldn't 
bother about reading them at all, by proxy or otherwise. It ought to 
be easy enough to get by without even seeing the books, for that 
matter. It would just be a question of .. . 

Forgetting his cramp, he came out of his hiding-place and was 
halfway down the stairs before he even remembered that his joints 
hurt. If he were a novel-reviewer! But why the if? One plain- 
clothes policeman in the refreshment room at Paddington Station 

Platform 1—and there was going to be a vatancy on a good- 
Class Sunday paper. 

He hurried, exulting, along the moonlit pavement. The future 
looked good. 


(To be concluded) 
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BOOKS 


Death Mask of a Nation 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


Y first thought, on reading this remarkable book,* 
M was that it would anger the professional Francophils, 
by whom I mean not those who love France, but 
those who love their own image of her. They are supremely 
selfish people. They love France for what she can offer them, 
not for what she provides for the French people. Of course, 
it is intellectually pleasing to grow indignant with Dr. Liithy 
because he ‘dares, he actually dares, to sneer at the poetry of 
Paul Valéry as that of a dilettante’ (the words are those of 
Sir Harold Nicolson); but I must confess that I am on the 
side of Dr. Liithy because he grows indignant whenever he 
considers the futility of French public life since the beginning 
of the century. I cannot speak with Sir Harold Nicolson’s ‘long 
experience’; but I think I am more willing than he is to recog- 
nise the simple evidence of France’s plight. Sir Harold Nicolson 
speaks of France as a ‘vast and powerful intelligence.’ So 
she may be. But France was also once a great power and is 
now pitifully weak and a drag on her allies. France is also 
still a society, though, once alive and fruitful, now stagnant 
and rotting. Before the 1939-45 war, Sir Winston Churchill, 
who no doubt had never read a line of Valéry, observed that 
the French middle class was going rotten and could not be 
trusted in a moment of crisis. I suppose he, too, ‘bored and 
disgusted’ Sir Harold Nicolson by laying ‘the pancreas and 
tumours’ of a nation on the laboratory table. But Sir Winston 
Churchill happened to be right. 

I think Dr. Liithy is right as well. ‘At great length,’ writes 
Sir Harold Nicolson, ‘does Dr. Liithy dissect, desiccate and 
mount the maladies from which France has suffered for the 
last 500 years and which she will, I trust, continue to endure 
doggedly for the next five centuries.’ In those words which 
I have italicised lies all the arrogant complacency of the 
English intellectual’s attitude towards France. What matter 
that France is dying on her feet? There is still Valéry, still 
the Comédie Francaise, still Fernandel. What matter that 
France is strangling herself? Her death mask will still be 
beautiful. Moreover, Sir Harold Nicolson misses the perspec- 
tive in which Dr. Liithy looks at France today. Dr. Liithy only 
rarely invites his readers to look back as far as 500 years 
or to the Capetians. He is interested in the fate which has over- 
taken France since 1789—in ‘the myth of the uncompleted 
revolution’ which provides ‘the revolutionary ideology 
of a conservative country.” The problems which he describes 
are not the problems of 500 years of history which can be 
happily endured for another 500. They are the problems of 
the modern age, to which France has singularly failed to 
adapt herself. France ‘lives in her own time, in the rhythm of 
her own history, which does not keep time with the clocks 
of the twentieth century.’ It is very pleasant for people who 
live in thriving—or comparatively thriving—industrial com- 
munities of Europe to find at their doorstep a country whose 
clocks do not chime with the twentieth century. But at least 
they should be honest and admit that they want the country 
to die for them. 

* THe STATE OF FRANCE. By Herbert Liithy. (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 
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The achievement of Dr. Liithy, who represents the highes 
qualities of European journalism (and the best of European 
journalism is very near to scholarship), is that he does not g0 
‘folksy’ on France. The foreigner’s attitude to France has been 
(to take but one example) dangerously determined by the 
sympathetic—all too sympathetic—portrayals of French 
provincial life. Every village or township is Clochemerle, every 
woman in it la femme du boulanger, every mayor like 
Fernandel. Dr. Liithy is not bemused. He sees instead that ‘one 
half of France is in practice excluded from the modern 
economy and makes no appearance in the contemporary 
market either as producer or as consumer.’ There are no pro. 
vincial markets, only Les Halles in Paris. ‘More than half the 
French national income is concentrated in nine departments, 
or one-tenth of the country; for more than a century these 
same nine departments have accounted for the whole increase 
in the French population, including immigrants, while . , , 
a slow process of depopulation has been taking place in the 
remaining nine-tenths of the country; a process for which 
Ireland provides the only parallel.’ Recording these facts is 
what Sir Harold Nicolson compares to ‘a description of the 
Place Vendéme written by the drainage expert of some urban 
district council.’ Actually it would be very much to the point 
if France had a few more drainage experts equipped with the 
powers of an urban district council. But Sir Harold Nicolson 
is interested only in the fagade. He is part of the intellectual 
tourist traffic. 


Dr. Liithy’s account of the state of France is a searching 
inquiry into the decline of a nation which deserves to be read 
by sociologists and political thinkers and students as well as 
by people who are interested in or concerned with France. 
(Let me add that it is easy to read because it has been brilliantly 
translated by Mr. Eric Mosbacher.) I have heard it compared 
to de Tocqueville. That is rating the book too high, but it 
gives some indication of the line of its descent. At the moment 
of her liberation, France ossified. It is this process which Dr. 
Liithy traces with uncomfortable candour. La nation is a myth 
and the dynamic of an ideology. But /a nation has failed to 
absorb the two elements which have entered its sphere since 
the revolution: namely big business and the industrial working 
class employed by it. This is, of all the themes in Dr. Liithy’s 
work, the most interesting and the most persistent. (Sir Harold 
Nicolson ignores it. I doubt whether his image of France 
includes the working class.) ‘The industrial workers have never 
been properly incorporated into the nation and today they 
form a new and powerful “internal émigré” group organised 
under that contemporary secessionary movement, the Com- 
munist Party.’ There, in a sentence, is the most immediate root 
cause of France’s decline during the past century. Dr. Liithy 
points out, too, that the technicians, ‘who since the war... 
have organised themselves into the youngest corps d’état on the 
general staffs of the nationalised industries and investment 
planning agencies,’ are another unassimilated group. Business, 
its technicians and its workers—all outside the nation. 


A political system cannot hope to serve its purpose unless 
it succeeds in fully incorporating every active section of the 
population. The modern French political system has never 
done this, and in the failure to organise a non-Communist Left 
during this century is the most obvious reflection of its irrele- 
vance to modern needs. Dr. Liithy is able to squeeze the period 
of M. Mendés-France’s government only into his epilogue, 
but the reason why that period excited such interest both here 
and abroad was that it provided the first, barely discernible, 
hint that a non-Communist Left might eventually emerge. 
Next year’s elections in France are going to be among the most 
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interesting since the war. The complicated balance of the 
parties may not appear to be significantly altered. But the 
discerning student will look to see whether M. Mendés-France’s 
efforts have left any impression at all on the industrial areas 
of France. France cannot become great again, cannot even 
give her people a decent standard of living, until the latent 
power of industry and the industrial working class is mobilised 
against the immobilisme of the backward areas. This, of course, 
would destroy the leisurely rhythm of the French provincial 
towns and villages, and the process would be regretted by 
Sir Harold Nicolson in much the same vein as Mr. H. J. 
Massingham regrets the disappearance of the English 
peasantry and yeomanry since the Enclosures. But the 
Enclosures, just because they drove the peasants and the 
yeomen off the land, were the saving of modern England. 

Dr. Liithy explores in succinct and fascinating detail the 
reasons why the incorporation of such important sections of 
the population into the nation has not taken place. If I pick 
out one small suggestion which he offers, it is not because it 
is original or necessarily the most important, but because I 


think it demonstrates the value of his sense of proportion. | 
He notices how the Tiers Etat in 1789 was no assembly of | 


merchants or capitalists (as it would certainly have been in 
England), but was almost exclusively ‘an assembly of lawyers, 
judges, advocates, notaries, members of courts and councils 
of every kind, who had been formed and grown great in the 
monstrous and fantastic apparatus of justice established under 


the French monarchy.’ The state apparatus was taken over | 


by the officials of the state. From there on, Dr. Liithy traces 
the whole, almost inevitable, process, until, today, ‘uncom- 
promising rhetoric and the daily compromise with reality 
advance on parallel lines and never meet,’ and political con- 
troversy is irresponsible because it leads nowhere and has no 
consequences. Much of this one learned at school; much of 
this one learned from de Tocqueville himself. But I urge every- 
one to beg, borrow or steal a copy of Dr. Liithy’s book if they 
wish to observe under a miscroscope how a nation can be 
destroyed by cutting it off from its roots. 


Minorities 
Tue COLOURED QuARTER. By M. P. Banton. (Jonathan Cape, 21s.) 
COLONIAL STUDENTS IN BRITAIN. A Report by PEP. (Political and 
Economic Planning, 21s.) 
A MINoRITY IN BRITAIN. Edited by M. Freedman. (Valentine, 
Mitchell, 21s.) 

BRITISH sociology has lately ‘discovered’ the Negro. This is partly 
because ‘Negroes are news’ and there are more of them now in 
our midst. Moreover, the Negro immigrants seem defenceless 
targets for minute research. The Coloured Quarter is in this new 
tradition. Across its 252 pages move the 300 or so West Africans 
and West Indians living in Stepney four years ago. Dr. Banton is 
rather fond of ‘scientific’ patter—solemn talk about phenomen- 
ology and value judgements. But he soon warms up and gives a 
readable, if protracted, account of why the coloured people come 
to Stepney, of their living conditions and their feelings about 
Britain. They become unskilled workers and are beset with prob- 
lems—not all of their own making. As individuals they must adjust 
to an urban setting, to a new climate, and new customs. Some of 
the West Africans are helped along by mutual aid among fellow 
tribesmen. But generally such ties are destroyed, to be replaced 



























by the society of white ‘wives,’ the pub and the cheap café. The | 


immigrants—for the most part law-abiding citizens—adopt the less 
attractive habits of the semi-slum. They are seldom exposed to the 
best we have to offer. And this, of course, is where personal prob- 
lems are sharpened by the social prejudice—by an effective colour- 
bar. The same conclusion is reached in the PEP report on colonial 

















HALF-SAFE 
BEN CARLIN 


The astounding story of a man who dreamed of an 
ocean-going motor-car, created it and came across 
the Atlantic and the Sahara in it, with his wife, on the 
first lap of their journey round the world. Ben Carlin 
writes well. His description of driving a car at sea 
through a 70-80 m.p.h. gale would take a lot of 
beating. Illustrated with ¢2 photographs and 13 
maps. October roth, 16s 


THE BOY FRIEND 
SANDY WILSON 


The book of “The gayest show in London today’ (The 
Times), with delightfully ‘twentyish’ illustrations by 
the author and a preface by vipa Hope, who first 
produced the play in London. October, 10s 6d 
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The first comprehensive anthology of Yiddish stories 
most of them newly translated. Preface by wor 
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A FRENCHMAN EXAMINES 
HIS CONSCIENCE 


JULES ROMAINS 


The great novelist examines his country’s plight with i 
the utmost stringency and suggests constitutional, 
and parliamentary reforms. September, 128 6d 


MEMORABLE BALLS 
Edited by JAMES LAVER 


Eleven famous balls or fetes, from the fourteenth 
| century to the present, brilliantly described and with 
illustrations in full colour and black and white by 
WALTER GOETZ. October. 30s 


MINADO 
ERLE WILSON 
An animal story about a wolverene in the forests of 
Quebec, by the author of Coorinna (‘The best and 


deepest account of the lives and deaths of wild 
creatures I have ever read.’ N.S.N.) October. 10s 6d 
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students (which has been previously mentioned in these columns). 
Both Dr. Banton and the PEP Report admit that the coloured 
population has its own irrational fears and hates. But this, they 
rightly insist, is no excuse for our own ignorance or unreason. The 
Negro student may not resent our views on intermarriage; but 
neither he nor the Negro navvy will forget those foolish questions 
about ‘life in the jungle.’ 

‘The Minority’ in the book edited by Mr. Freedman is the 
Jewish minority. His contributors include Dr. James Parkes on 
the history of Anglo-Jewry, Dr. H. Neustatter who courageously 
assembles the scattered statistics, and Dr. Brotz, an American, 
who offers slight, but amusing, impressions of Jewish life in Lon- 
don. Mr. Freedman himself has added a most lucid essay in which 
he not only describes the pattern of Jewish life in transition but 
also asks: what does this pattern tell us about the larger society 
of Britain? Obviously the position of ‘minorities’ (especially the 
more developed and assimilated minorities like Anglo-Jewry) 
sheds light on the subtleties of status found among the ‘majority.’ 
Thus Mr. Freedman notes the strength of Jewish solidarity found 
even among ‘atheist’ Jews. Such solidarity thrives upon prejudice 
or persecution. Yet the survival of a distinct Jewish minority may 
owe more to a genuine British tolerance for social eccentricity. So, 
suggests Mr. Freedman, by making facilities for ‘being different’ 
so readily available, the Gentiles ‘encourage’ the Jews to survive 
—and this encouragement marks a certain reluctance to admit ‘the 
outsider’ into full equality of status. Such ambivalence surely 
exists—even if its extent is not known; and it is to Mr. Freedman’s 
credit that he explores it with such delicacy and humour. 


JULIUS GOULD 


Milton Regained 


MILTON REGAINED. POETICAL WorRKS OF JOHN MILTON, VOLUME 2 
—Paradise Regain’d, Samson Agonistes, Poems Upon 
Several Occasions Both English and Latin. Edited by Helen 
Darbishire. (O.U.P., 35s.) 


MIss DaRBISHIRE’S edition of Paradise Lost in the Oxford English 
Texts Series in 1952 was greeted as a successful piece of scholar- 
ship directed to the end of presenting a text which would come as 
close as possible to that which Milton himself intended, and would 
probably have achieved if he had not gone blind. The present 
second volume, containing Paradise Regain’d, Samson Agonistes 
and those other poems in English, Italian and Latin which Milton 
regarded and described as merely occasional, completes the work. 
Thus the task of establishing the text, to which Milton and his 
printers—particularly Samuel Simmons in the 1674 Edition of 
Paradise Lost—gave splendid support, is completed. It is difficult 
to see how anything short of the recovery of lost manuscripts can 
make any difference now, and, such is the minuteness of Miss 
Darbishire’s care it is doubtful whether even such discoveries 
would alter greatly the text she has presented. 

This work, which is almost entirely a matter of restoring the 
spelling and punctuation intended by Milton, has been complex 
for a number of reasons. Milton’s rules of spelling were developed 
as he grew older; his own application of them, even in his mature 
phase, stopped just short of the most rigid consistency; his amanu- 
enses made mistakes and included their own idiosyncrasies. The 
printers of his day considered themselves almost as free as anyone 
else to apply their own rules of orthography; and, what is more, 
these same printers, even the good ones, had an economical and 
somewhat startling custom of binding in uncorrected pages along 
with the corrected ones, so that all final copies were an unpredict- 
able combination of both. This last fact, so revealing of industrial 
attitudes in the seventeenth century, was evidently, to Miss Darbi- 
shire, only one of the less formidable obstacles in her editorial 
path. 

That path has been a long one, but the reward at the end of it is 
the highest that can go to any scholar—the actual improvement 
to the ear of the reader of some of the most sublime poetry ever 
written. For Milton’s own careful attention to spelling and punc- 
tuation, and his formation of his own rules, were intended to indi- 
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cate as nearly as possible the sounds pronounced, to mark the 
metre and to differentiate grammatical forms and words of similar 
sound and distfnct meaning. These principles were, of course, 
something far above pedantry or fussiness. 

The present volume has presented Miss Darbishire with a 
number of new problems, John Starkey, who printed Paradise 
Regain’d and Samson Agonistes, was not as good a printer as 
Samuel Simmons, and the printers of the other poems in English 
were still less good. What was more, Milton himself, so modest 
was his own assessment of Comus, Lycidas and L’ Allegro and his 
other ‘occasional’ verse, seems to have taken less trouble to correct 
them. Miss Darbishire sums up her attitude concerning the early 
poems as follows: 

The general appearance of my text is thus of a different character 
from that of my text of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regain’d, and 
Samson Agonistes. The stamp of the early seventeenth century is 
upon it, and not the stamp of Milton’s post-restoration period. 
This, I think, is as it should be. 

The comment has the same stamp of authority, economy and 
clarity as all the judgements she has included in her admirable 
introductions. 

WALTER TAPLIN 


Schacht 


My First SEVENTY-SIX YEARS. By Hjalmar Schacht. (Wingate, 
25s.) 

THE memoirs of any man prominent in public life over many 
decades cannot fail to interest. When they are written by a Ger- 
man, who was not only a highly controversial figure but moved 
in the ruling circles of his country for the best part of half a 
century, they should make fascinating material. There are, after 
all, few eminent Germans still alive who worked so long in the 
public service. Dr. Schacht began before the First World War, 
served the Weimar government as president of the Reichsbank, 
was in Bruening’s confidence during the fateful year of 1931 
(when the Austrian Kreditanstalt went into liquidation, shortly 
to be followed by the crash of the Danatbank), was again ap- 
pointed as head of the Reichsbank by Hitler, as well as Minister 
for Economic Affairs, only to fall out with Hitler and to take an 
active part in the plot against the Fuehrer’s life. 

Dr. Schacht’s memoirs are indeed fascinating. But at the same 
time their verbosity, conceit, and the righteousness of tone in 
which they are written are intensely irritating. A capitalist of the 
old school, a financier with few equals, Dr. Schacht also manages 
to be narrow-minded, prolix and occasionally a bore. His book 
is a curious hotch-potch of history, personal reminiscence and 
family chronicle, spiced here with vignettes, there with mere chit- 
chat of his meetings with the great and the not so great—from 
Montague Norman to Roosevelt, Schleicher to Hitler. One would 
have liked in this over-long book to have met more of Dr. Schacht, 
the financial wizard, less of Dr. Schacht, the wide-eyed innocent. 

Yet Schacht’s is the success story par excellence. Born of middle- 
class but impoverished parents in North Germany, his youth 
was simple, almost spartan. Position and power came early, with- 
out in any way influencing his character. At heart he remained a 
simple man with a great love for his country and its best traditions. 
If he does not arouse sympathy, except perhaps for his treatment 
after the war, he attracts admiration for his financial genius com- 
bined with unswerving principles. A man above all loyal to the 
Germany he loved, Dr. Schacht saved his country several times 
from the abyss of bankruptcy. As Commissioner for National 
Currency in 1923, he performed a miracle by introducing the 
Rentenmark, so putting an end to runaway inflation. A year later, 
through the setting up of the Gold-diskontbank, he re-established 
international confidence in Germany’s finances. Though he failed 
to persuade the Allies that the reparations payments imposed on 
Germany were unrealistic, he had the courage to speak out in 
public. He played an important part in setting up the Bank of 
International Settlements at Basle. 

By 1936, and in spite of tremendous obstacles, Dr. Schacht 
had once more balanced Germany's economy, only to see it 
disrupted soon after by Hitler’s megalomaniac armaments drive. 
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Retiring into private life in the spring of 1939, in Ravensbrueck 
concentration camp in July, 1944, in the dock at Nuremberg, 
before the German denazification-tribunal—Dr. Schacht survived 
it all, and has now founded his own private bank. Fortified by great 
courage, deep personal convictions and the sense that he had 
always listened to the dictates of his conscience, he emerges—in 
spite of his book—as a truly remarkable figure of our time. 


JOHN WOOD 


Steam and Signals 


Ur FUNNEL, Down Screw! By Geoffrey Penn. (Hollis and Carter, 
16s.) 


MaKE A SIGNAL! By Jack Broome. (Putnam, 16s.) 


BECAUSE this book is about the engineering branch of the Royal 
Navy its period is the nineteenth century when the Navy, extern- 
ally :paramount, struggled with confused success to remain its 
traditional and gorgeous self in the face of internal changes: from 
sail to paddle to screw; and from wardrooms in which the execu- 
tive officers were squires of the village and the others their parsons, 
doctors, schoolmasters, clerks and blacksmiths, to wardrooms of 
professional men. An engineer officer with Commander Penn’s 
obvious authority and perspective is just the man to record these 
transitions; he even manages to quote Lord Nelson on steam. 

The impact of industrialism upon the Navy is reflected in the 
improbable appearances of the warships—sails, paddles and fun- 
nels jostling; and in the superficially improbable pronouncements 
of great admirals confronted by smoke and stokers. But the author 
does not permit himself to laugh at the Admiralty for calling the 
screw ‘a pretty toy, which never would, and never could, propel a 
ship.’ Instead, he explains the terrifying, jolting inefficiency of the 
first propellers. Having described Benbow’s heroic repair of HMS 
Safieh’s boiler at Khartoum in 1885, he quotes Lord Beresford: 
‘He [Ben¥®w] ought to have received the Victoria Cross, but owing 
to the fact that I did not then know that the decoration could be 
awarded for service of that nature, I did not, to my great regret, 
recommend him... .’ But he does not even place ‘of that nature’ 
in his own italics; he knows how difficult, then, it would have been 
to see that there might be no difference, in action, between mending 
a boiler and serving a gun. 

The slow work of transition to propellers and steam was en- 
livened by the solid experiments through which Admiralty strove 
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to reach correct decisions, a pleasing example of which is the tug. 
of-war between the paddle-wheeler Alecto and the screw-vegge} 
Rattler, lashed stern to stern. But long after steam and screw had 
arrived to stay, the associated human problems remained unsolved; 
and the latter part of the book is a dispassionate study of an under. 
standable antagonism between executive and engineer officers, to 
do with relative status, that persisted into the present century. That 
both problems were successfully solved is demonstrated by the 
survey, in a late chapter, of the massive achievements of naval 
engineers afloat in the two wars. To those who would like an insight 
into the Royal Navy as a community grappling with great practi. 
cal and social problems, I recommend this concise and lucid book, 
There could be no better basis for a naval anthology than the 
naval signal. Its very public, and often pointed, impact can be 
shattering, rousing—or just funny. Captain Broome traces its his- 
tory;’by its means takes-us through battles; and at the end provides 
a collection of signals historic and signals witty. He does not seem 
to have missed a single of the classics: the late Captain Walker's 
‘Gosh what a lovely battle’ is there and so is the ancient and un- 
forgettable admiral’s washerwoman. Radio telephony is interfering 
with the drafted and recorded naval signal and it is enchanting to 

see the best of the latter secured in print. 
A. H. BARTON 


New Novels 


THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING. By Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz, 12s. 64.) 
THE FROZEN JUNGLE. By Lawrence Earl. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
ROMAN WALL. By Bryher. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


KINGSLEY AmIs’s second novel is happily unlike his first. I say this 
not from any dislike of the amusing but overlong and quite 
hysterically overpraised Lucky Jim, but from simple relief at 
finding him taking a new direction, not plodding along (as so often 
happens) in the steps of a successful predecessor. Technically, it 
shows a big advance. Where Lucky Jim sprawled and rumbled and 
repeated, That Uncertain Feeling is as tight as stretched elastic. 
Where Lucky Jim was concerned with donnish jokes, and with that 
endless elaboration of trivial emergency we have come, for want 
of another word, to call ‘picaresque,’ That Uncertain Feeling has 
almost abandoned academic puckery and has reached the fringes 
not quite of the great world but at least of a little world of sorts—a 
small, shabby corner, but one out of school. By now there is no 
doubt about it, Mr. Amis, for all his limitations—I would almost 
say his psychological strait-jacket—is a rattlingly good story- 
teller, one who keeps you in the mixed mood of exasperation and 
amusement that is the surest one to make you carry on reading. 
Besides, he is a portent, a small cloud on the literary horizon that 
is significant not so much for itself as for the surrounding weather 
it indicates. In himself he somehow manages to embody a mood 
peculiar to the moment, one hovering but unformulated until his 
arrival (debunkery, rude noises, the ‘anti-wet,’ gaucherie and un- 
fashionableness made acceptable and indeed the height of literary 
chic), and so to convince us that a temperamental condition (his 
own) is in fact an outlook of some literary and even sociological 
importance, which the fact that we bother about it would seem to 
suggest—why else would we?—that it may be. The Amis manner, 
the Amis hero, even the Amis critical technique, raise temperatures 
in the peculiarly personal way you notice when people feel a 
moral as well as an artistic principle is involved, an outlook as well 
as a point of literary method. ‘Amis?’ they say, and go red in the 
face. 

That Uncertain Feeling flogs this temperamental horse with 
even more confidence than Lucky Jim did. Love me, love my 
neurosis, says Mr. Amis, as he skitters about a drab little town 
called Aberdarcy, where two women (very well done, these) and 
two ways of life are disputing their rights over the unattractive 
person of a youth in the local library. Fast, brash, sulky, high- 
spirited, take-it-or-leave-it, it hits off squalor—the physical squalor 
of untidiness of ‘not managing’ the house and children and income, 
the emotional squalor of people who, though apparently loving, 
niggle and nag and say such things as ‘Clever, aren't you?’—witb a 
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kind of ferocious determination that it isn’t 
squalid at all but simply life, the only life, the 
norm of feeling and behaviour. This (until a 
ludicrously inept and sentimental ending) 
makes admirable, if depressing, reading. But at 
about twenty-page intervals something seems 
to tell Mr. Amis he must ginger things up, and 
with his old familiar at his elbow, Comic In- 
ventiveness, he flounders into a succession of 
what have by now become the stock funny 
novel’s situations: hero-in-dance-hall-fight, 
hero-disguised-as-gas-meter-man, hero-dressed- 
up-as-Welsh-woman, etc. etc. This sort of 
thing was loudly applauded in Lucky Jim 
(hero-burns-bedclothes, and so on); in fact it 
js almost the main prop of Mr. Amis’s present 
method. Myself, I find it contrived and tire- 
some, not because I fall out with slapstick but 
because more than any other comic form it 
needs a severer discipline than any Mr. Amis 
has so far submitted to, and it seems a pity 
that his meagre talents with custard pie have 
been overrated almost at the expense of the 
rest. The superb if erratic gifts in satire; the 
pungent and often maddening style, at times 
queerly shadowed and luminous for all his 
determination to light the whole of life with a 
bare electric bulb; the crackpot but not un- 
dignified view of life as something to be 
grinned at whatever disagreeable corner fate 
may have bundled one into; the blinkered, 
dogged, pit-pony courage and determination 
that all the world must be like those particular 
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inches before one’s nose, or, if it isn’t, all the 
worse for it; these are, to my mind, the quali- 
ties of That Uncertain Feeling, as shrewd and 
taut a piece of fiction as has come my way ina 
long time. 

Small fry the rest by comparison, but both 
very good of their sort: The Frozen Jungle is 
a Swiss Family Robinson tale of a plane crash 
somewhere in Northern Canada, with six 
people in it and no hope of getting back to the 
world until the following spring. This well- 
worn method of pitching a handful of charac- 
ters into danger and seeing what they make of 
it is treated with such documentary precision 
that you feel every detail must be correct, a 
piece of first-hand reporting. Vigorous, objec- 
tive, cinematic, the excitement is understated 
but explosively tense. 

Roman Wall is a fine example of the ‘atmo- 
spheric historical novel. At an outpost near 
what is now Lausanne the Roman world of the 
second century—its values, its discipline, even 
its garden statuary—is shown crumbling. 
Round every corner, stupid, ill-trained, blond 
and massive, the barbarians are waiting their 
moment to close in. The Roman matron 
wonders, as she goes about the house, if she 
will be quick enough to kill herself in time, 
and sees herself an elderly slave, dirty and 
dishevelled in some German village. An extra- 
ordinary piece of reconstruction: you can 
smell the decay and the fear. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Other Recent Books 


ScoTLAND. By G. S. Fraser and Edwin Smith. 

(Thames and Hudson, 42s.) 

PUBLISHERS, Whether of newspapers, maga- 
zines or hard-cover books, have long recog- 
nised that the British Commonwealth and 
Empire provides an insatiable market for 
material about Scotland. A calendar of Views 
of the Glens will turn an enfeebled sales curve 
upwards; From the Lone Shieling, Of the 
Misty Island and Mountains Divide Us 
(lavishly illustrated) are good to sell 30,000 
apiece; and Selected Poems of Robert Burns, 
bound in tartan, with a frontispiece of Abbots- 
ford or Flodden Field (why not?), will com- 
plete a fabulous success in the prairies, the 
kopjes and the rubber plantations. 

Messrs. Thames and Hudson, or perhaps 
Mr. Fraser or Mr. Smith, have conceived a 
high-level version of this material, a book in 
which text and pictures should be done intelli- 
gently, a version at once de luxe and dry-eyed. 
Mr. Fraser contributes a long essay as an 
introduction to Mr. Smith’s photographs. 
Comprehensive and yet concise, best where it 
Is most personal, least good when most 
‘official,’ it is, taken all round, an admirable 
job. Mr. Smith’s photographs are businesslike 
and well chosen rather than imaginative, but 
on the other hand there is no nonsense about 
them, and they do give a very good idea of 
What Scotland looks like. They are not quite 
so well distributed as they might be; too many 
from Fife, for example, and none from 
Lanarkshire 

The criticisms are not major. This is a 
handsomely produced book which handsomely 
achieves its object. 

J. D. SCOTT 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHIMNEY ORNAMENTS. By 
Reginald Haggar. (Phoenix House, 42s.) 
Mr. HaGGar admirably fills the gap left since 
the publication in 1929 of Herbert Read’s 
Staffordshire Pottery Figures, supplementing 
our knowledge not only of the more famous 


manufactures but of such lesser-known figures 
as Obadiah and Martha Sherratt of Hot Lane, 
George Hood, the Tittensors and Samuel 
Bourne. The amazing variety and vitality of 
these mantelpiece figures—authors, murderers, 
preachers, pugilists; Biblical subjects; circus 
subjects; sports and pastimes—reveal, despite 
the increasing and ultimately deadening effect 
of industrialisation, their healthy link with a 
genuine popular culture. Mr. Haggar writes 
with complete authority on a form of popular 
art which maintained its liveliness from the 
seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth century. And 
one is thankful that so full and so richly illus- 
trated a text should be accompanied by Mr. 
Haggar’s detailed appendices. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 


THE EMBATTLED PHILOSOPHER. By Lester G. 
Crocker. (Neville Spearman, 25s.) 


CATHERINE THE GREAT, in a letter to Grimm, 
referred to Diderot as a man who, ‘in all things 
is . . . different from the others.’ Inseparable 
from the Encyclopedists, yet a fascinating, 
tantalising figure on his own, he has been too 
scattered for the specialist and too complex 
for the populariser. Just as Diderot wrestled 
with the Encyclopedia, Dr. Crocker has 
attempted to dispatch the Lernezan Hydra all 
at once and has filled 400 pages. His book was 
written for the American public, whom it 
appears to have satisfied, but the British reader 
may suffer from indigestion, Out of sheer snob- 
bery, too, he will feel that Rameau’s Nephew 
or Regret on my old Dressing-gown are works 
to which he has not been introduced. Every 
attempt is made to disclose some horror, such 
as, the blurb mention of Diderot’s ‘one great 
amour, for a homely woman who had peculiar 
tastes in love.’ This is apparently a reference 
to Sophie Volland. Some writers have to,be 
made palatable, but there is no need to serve 
up Diderot in such local-coloured sauce. 

Dr. Crocker could have made his book more 
convincing by quoting less from other critics 
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(named and unnamed), listing his source 
documents and adding an outline bibliography. 
His remarks on Diderot’s novels are interesting 
and emphasise their curious modernity; until 
the publication of the promised new Diderot 
materials in France the book is a guide to one 
of the most entertaining of the classics who 
deserves to be much better known in 
translation. 

MARGARET CROSLAND 


THE END OF THE Line. By Bryan Morgan. 

(Cleaver-Hume, 25s.) 

THOSE who dream of the miniature trains 
which England knew and lost can turn to Mr. 
Morgan’s survey of little old trains in the Low 
Countries, France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland 
and Germany. 

The author is no pedant chatting of draw- 
bar pull percentages and firegrate areas, but a 
man who loves an independent branch-line 
engine for its appearance (‘prettily kept, if 
rather insubstantial locomotive’), and who can 
enthuse over the stove in a coach which is a 
club for regular travellers who play games 
with Gothic cards. He has a lovely eye for 
macabre scenery and passengers who are war- 
locks in Homburg hats, and a_ poetical 
lyricism for sweet ambling journeys on the 
narrow gauge when peasants doff hats to 
scarecrows. He notes signals that work in pri- 
vate gardens, tunnels where lights are turned 
on for twenty yards of darkness, floral iron- 
work and delicately decorated station lava- 
tories and obscure tickets. He is a delight and 
a high standard bearer who can remark that 
the only excuse for Languedoc ordinaire is 
that it keeps open some Languedoc little 
railways. 

It is to be hoped that he will spend the rest 
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of his life exploring exotic branch lines. One 
longs to hear his full report on the train at 
Spiekeroog where, it is said, the spur is so 
short that the stationmaster looks through 
fieldglasses to its far end to see if anyone is 
waiting, the rule being: no passengers, no 
train !, 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 


LEGENDS OF IRELAND. By J. J. Campbell. (Bats- 
ford, 15s.) 

IRISH CHURCHES AND MONASTIC BUILDINGS, 
vot. I. By H. G. Leask. (Dundalgan Press, 
27s. 6d.) 


THE publishers of Legends of Ireland rightly 
draw attention to a curious feature of the 
book: ‘a kind of deprecatory self-conscious- 
ness which occasionally appears as a mild 
burlesque of the narrator's own art.’ Mr. 
Campbell writes of Cuchullain, of Deirdre, 
and of Diarmuid and Grainne in what at first 
appears to be a tiresome imitation of the 
Simple-Simon manner affected by old legend- 
spinners; but as the stories unfold it becomes 
obvious that the method is surprisingly well- 
suited to the telling. So are Louis le Brocquy’s 
engaging illustrations, 

Mr. Leask’s book serves as a reminder of 
what a magnificent treasure-house Ireland is 
for the antiquary; and also of the neglect that 
her remaining architectural monuments suffer 
from the lack of a vigorous national publishing 
industry to publicise them. The Dundalgan 
Press has done well to produce this admirable 
work, with its twenty plates and a hundred 
illustrative drawings, so cheaply. 

IVOR BRIEN 


OxForD UNIVERSITY Topay. By Helen Fitz- 
Randolph. (Privately printed, 2s. 6d.) 


A CAMBRIDGE SCRAPBOOK. Collected by Jean 

Lindsay. (Heffer, 8s. 6d.) 

Americans visiting Oxford are apt to ask 
searching questions. Helen FitzRandolph in 
her painstaking booklet has had them, and per- 
haps the harassed guide, principally in mind. 
Both will find the answers to their historical 
problems succinctly set out in it, Other more 
human questions which are liable to crop up, 
such as ‘Has the type of undergraduate 
changed in the post-war years?’ or even “What 
is the Oxford equivalent of Phi Beta Kappa?’ 
are, perhaps wisely, ignored. 

Nor must one expect to find the modern 
Cambridge in Jean Lindsay’s charming Cam- 
bridge Scrapbook. Her university is the old, 
sleepy place, full of humorists and humanists 
—Godley and Calverley, Housman and Lowes 
Dickinson, and all the rest—whose affection- 
ate mockery and admiration can be found in 
her pleasantly nostalgic anthology. 

DAVID WATT 





A SPECTATOR 
COMPETITION 
FOR SCHOOLS 


THREE prizes of eight guineas each are 
offered for the three best original 
descriptive reports (between 500 words 
and 750 words) of any notable event 
occurring between July 1, 1955, and 
August 31, 1955. Entries should show 
the entrant’s full name, address and 
school and be posted, in envelopes 
marked ‘Schools’ Competition,’ to 
reach the Editor, Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, London, WCl1, by September 
19, 1955. 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


WHEN I was a small boy we used to have 
picnics towards the end of summer and our 
route used to lie across a moor where peat was 
cut by the farmers. The moor road was fringed 
with bilberry bushes and we stopped fre- 
quently to pick the berries which stained our 
fingers and left tell-tale stains on our mouths 
when we swore we had saved all we had 
picked for the making of bilberry tart, It is 
not often that one can step back into child- 
hood, but I was sitting by a lake up in the hills 
the other day when I noticed the little bilberry 
bushes as thick on the cliff as the fur on a 
bear. Why I had not spotted them there before 
I do not know, but soon I was picking the fruit. 
They seemed to be sharper-flavoured bilberries 
than those of long ago. Picking took me much 
longer than I had expected, When | got home 
I had to admit that I might have had more 
trout had I not spent so long picking berries, 
but next day at lunch I enjoyed a bilberry 
tart and no fruit bought in a shop could ever 
have tasted as nice. I still had faint stains on 
my fingers and, as so often when a child, a 
blue tongue. Such is nostalgia, 


DEVOTION OF Docs 


We were talking not long ago about an old 
dog owned by two members of the family, 
and it was remarked that the dog in his declin- 
ing years has become inordinately jealous of 
the other household pet, a cat. He never 
molests the cat but his misery at the prospect 
of being usurped in the affections of his 
mistress is very real and his dejection touches 
the heart so that the cat is rarely praised for 
fear of making the dog unhappy. This attach- 
ment reminded me of another dog that had a 
deep-rooted affection for his master. Adora- 
tion shone from the eyes of this mongrel and its 
devotion to its elderly owner increased so that 
soon his contact with other members of his 
family became unbearable to the dog. Finally, 
when he attacked the old man’s wife, the dog 
had to be put to sleep. Instances of this sort of 
jealousy are fairly common but I never hear 
of them without wandering what makes such 
a close bond or feeling sorry for the animal 
that centres its life and affection on man, how- 
ever kind, 


HARVEST PLAITS 


One of the pleasures of harvest used to be 
when the binder came to the last two or three 
cuts of corn, An army gathered with guns and 
sticks to deal with the rabbits, and there was 
even more excitement when it came to the final 
cut in the last field, for the last few stalks of 
corn were coveted material for a harvest plait, 
used to decorate the forehead of a favourite 
horse or hung in a place of honour in the 
farmhouse. This year, with the rabbits almost 
completely eliminated in most places, there 
has hardly been an excuse for a gun in 
the harvest field, and I fancy that the making 
ot harvest plaits has been a dying art since 
the tractor came, if not before, Some plaits 
were most intricate and clever pieces of work. 


Compost 


‘The best way of managing a compost heap 
is to have it out in the open and to alternate 
layers of vegetable matter with layers of soil, 
keeping the heap confined and yet aerated by 
means of a stout mesh wire enclosure on three 


sides, This is a more laborious way of making 
compost than some but probably the mog 
effective and satisfactory one. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 13, 1, NEUMANN 


BLACK, 10 men. WHITE to play and 
7 mate in two moves: 
solution next week, 
Solution to last 
week's problem by 
Rietveld: Kt-Kt §, 
threat Q-K 3, Very 
fine interference and 
self-block problem 
with lavish array of 
variations, 1. ,, 
R-Q 6; 2 Q-B6, 
he eo « Se 
Q-K 5.1...R-K5; 

2R-B 7. 1... R(Q) any other; 2 Kt(8)-K 6, 

1 
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we 
vied 
ball Mm iit 
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WHITE, 9 men, 


1... B-K 5; 2 Kt(5)-K 6. 1... BOQ6; 
2Q0-Q 2. 1... B-K 4; 2 Kt(8)-K 6. 1 
Kt(R 7) any; 2 Q-B 3. 

* 


This week’s game is from the recent World 
Junior Championship at Antwerp. I have de- 
parted from two of my usual principles in 
publishing it; in the first place, | am publishing 
it almost entirely because of the beautiful com- 
bination with which Black wins rather than for 
the game as a whole—in fact, up to the point 
where White went wrong tactically | think he 
had rather the better of matters. Secondly, I am 
not publishing the whole game; this is because 
the loser, with misdirected pertinacity, continued 
this—and a good many of the other games he 
lost—until he was mated, a vice | hope he will 
grow out of. I have finished the game at the 
end of the combination, a point where he might 
well have given up the struggle. 


White, Scuweser Black, JOHANNESSEN 


(Argentine) (Norway) 
Opening, Bemoni. 

1P-QO4 Kt-K B3 14R-Ki(c) Kt-K4 
2P-QB4 P-QB4 15 P-QKr4 Px P 
3P-Q5 P-K 3 16RxP B-O 2 
4Kt-QB3 PxP 17 QO-Kt 3?(d) KR-QBI 
SP xP P-Q3(a) 18 P-B3?(e) P-QR4! 
6 Kt-B3 P-KKt3 19 R-Kt6(f) Kt(3)-Kt S$! (9) 
7P-K4 B-Ki 2 20 P x Kt Kr x P 

8 B-K 2(b) O-O 21 Kt-Kt $(h) R-B6! 
90-0 R-K 1 22Q xR) BxeQ 
10 Kt-Q2 QKt-Q2 23KtxB Q-R 5()) 
11P-QR4 P-QR3 24 Kt-B3 Q-B7ch 
12 Q-B2 R-Ktl 25 K-R1 Q x Rand 
13 R-Kt 1 Q-K 2 Black won easily (k) 


(a) This opening gives Black fairly free play and queen's 
side chances. However, White has sounder pawn formation 
and more control of centre, and is on balance rather better 
off. 

(6) Stronger Kt-Q 2 at once, threatening Kt-B 4. How- 
ever, even as played, White retains rather the better game. 

(c) P-B 4 is stronger, leaving White with a superior 
position. Rook is misplaced on K 1. 

(d) Quite wrong. Best is 17 P-B 4, Kt (4)-K. 5; 18 P-R3, 
Kt-R 3 (best); a complicated position with about equal 
chances. 

(e) And this is fatal, B-Kt 2 is best, though Black has 
now a dangerous attack in any case. 

(f) R-Q 4 is a little better, but Kt (3)-Kt 5 with com- 
bination similar to that in game will still win. 

(g) This must be accepted, since Black has double threat 
of Kt x P ch, followed by R x Kt and of Q-R 5. 

(h) Forced. If B x Ki, then R x Kt followed by 
B-Q 5 ch wins easily, and if 20 B~K1 2 then 20... B-Q Sch. 
21 K-R 1 (21 K-B 17, Kt x P mate), Q-R 5; 22 Kt-B 3; 
Kt-B 7 ch; 23 K-Kt 1, Kt x P ch; 24 K-R 1 (24 Kt x B, 
Q x R ch and mate next move), Kt—Kt 6 mate, 

(i) Again forced. If 22 Kt x R, then B-Q 5 ch with 
same line as in previous note. 

(/) The final point. White appears to have enough for 
his queen, but now he must los¢ one or other rook. 

(k) White is at a hopeless material disadvantage. A 
beautiful attack. 
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Rules for Competition Setters 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 287 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors were invited to submit a set of rules for the guidance of competition setters 
and judges. 


WaaTeveR, the disappointments of this 
competition, the entrants at least cleansed 
heir bosoms of much perilous stuff. Com- 

tition setters were grossly abused and 
shamelessly flattered. They were counselled 
9 make their problems ambiguous and 
persipicuous, simpler and more difficult, to 
reduce the word-limit and extend it, cut out 
verse and have more of it, broaden the 
humour and avoid vulgarity, keep wit 
kindly and make it more savage. Judges 
were accused of favouring the ‘regulars’ 
(they actually cheer to find a winner among 
the unknown), pandering to the titled or 
deliberately snubbing them. They were 
recommended to keep their reports short 
and to quote as much as possible, at length. 
| was moved by one desperate plea that 
there should be an ‘award for those who 
aren't much good, but try awfully hard.’ I 
gathered that most competitors, shameless 
egotists, would like the whole issue of the 
Spectator to be devoted to printing all 
entries in full, with copious complimentary 
comment. The Editor is warned! 

Iregret to say that my five winners turned 
out to be all well-known entrants. On dis- 
covering this, I feverishly re-perused the 
rejected, yearning for a spot of genius from 
the Unknown. I yearned in vain. Near 
misses were scored by Admiral James, 
P.M. Mrs. G. Browning, Joyce Johnson, 
Edward Samson and T. E. Caton; but the 
winners (£1 each—I wish I could reduce 
their number and increase the proportion 
of prizeemoney!) are: R. Kennard Davis, 
W. Bernard Wake, J. Aitken, G. J. Blundell 
and D. L. L. Clarke. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
RuLes For COMPETITION SETTERS 


1, Be sure you know the subject ere you set it. 
For otherwise you'll certainly regret it! 


2. Don’t choose a theme too simple—or expect 
A ton of boring entries to correct. 

3. Yet do not set too hard a theme; it’s plain, 
If entries drop, you won't be asked again! 

4. Eliminate the illiterates; a score 
Will probably be left, or less or more. 

5. Weed down to five or six; and after that, 
be tos might draw the winners from a 

at 

5. Scatter your ‘commendations’ without stint. 

Bless ‘em, they love to see their names in 
print! 


(W. BERNARD WAKE) 


Let no subservience to rank be shown, 

But always mention it; it lends a tone, 

And helps the failures’ loss to mitigate 

To know that titled folk have shared their fate. 
Be patient, incorruptible and fair 

And read the entries with the greatest care; 
Except, of course, the witless scrawl of fools 
Whose talents better fit them for the Pools. 
But though unswerving rectitude is best 

In principle, this rule outweighs the rest: 

That always when you come to cut the cake 
You hand a slice to W. Bernard Wake. 


(J. AITKEN) 


1. Apply the strait-jacket—never more than 
200 words of prose or a sonnet’s length in 
verse. 

. Choose a subject which encourages critical 
or imitative talent rather than ‘the spon- 
taneous overflow of powerful feeling’— 
pastiche or parody. 

3. Give the opportunity for wit and irony that 
are urbane and gentle, and not tainted by 
Swiftian bitterness or hyperbole. 

4. Humour should be counted a merit, but it 
should be whimsical rather than vulgar or 
uproarious. 

5. The first step in judging should be to 
eliminate all MSS. that are obviously over- 
long, or written illegibly. 

6. In judging the merit of any writing the critic 
cannot ignore his own prejudices. Admit 
this, and choose the entries that please you 


tv 


319 


most. None, except the unsuccessful com- 
petitors, will question your judgement, 

7. In the final assessment of competitors it is 
a good rule of thumb to have the name of 
at least one old hand and one new addict 
each week, 


(G. T. BLUNDELL) 


Dear Madam, or, more probably, Dear Sir, 
Since, so to speak, you are our customer, : 
Please state quite clearly just what you require 
That we may better answer your desire. 

Next, make your subject neither too abstruse, 
Nor one insipid from too frequent use. 

Pilfer a rival’s theme if you admire it, 

But wait for months or years before you fire it 
At your competitors, or some may well 

Make but one effort doubly ring the bell. 
Lastly, lest this prove cut-throat competition, 
Give humble worth its meed of recognition. 


(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
First choose an interesting theme which you 
Would not at once reject as dull to do. 
Word what you're setting clearly : otherwise 
Clairvoyance more than wit secures the prize. 
It’s not the reader's fault if you elicit 
A microscopic entry; be explicit! 
In your report notes freely give each name, 
For anonymity belittles fame— 
The raw beginner's first acknowledged mention 
May spur his latent powers to rich invention. 
In judging keep an open mind: don’t seek 
The winners from the same successful clique! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 290 
Set by Tom Bowling 


Correspondents to The Times have sug- 
gested that there should be a review of 
London's political statuary and that some 
of the ‘lesser lights, no longer so highly 
valued as at their deaths’ should be returned 
to the towns they represented in Parliament 
or to their birthplaces. A prize of £5 is 
offered for a letter of protest from a potent- 
tial victim in not more than 150 words. 
(Location of the statue to be given.) 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 290,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by September 13. Results 
in the Spectator of September 23. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 850 


ACROSS 





DOWN 





1 Rope the essayist to the heroine (8). 
5 Tabitha’s got It! (6) 


9 ‘Say that the king, which may com- 
mand, ———’ (Shakespeare) (8). 


10 Lisped to drive away (6). 


12 Italian city inhabited by a Manx giant 
from S. America! (7) 


13 Dramatically bound for departure (7). 
14 Plenty, Sister (anag.) (12). 
17 ~ o’Lantern has a prominent part 


22 A train’s gone astray here (7). 


23 The beginning of the climb for the 
nouveau riche? (7) 


4 Arrange Silene in water (6). 
38 Kitty, you ass, it’s a compound! (8) 


26 The recipient of some nailing attentions 
from a lady of old (6). 


27 Ht naturally is, of itself, to the investor 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 
aad They will be awarded to the seaders 


& book token for one guinea. 
8002 on September 13 and addressed: 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


1 He’s among the bobbies (6). 

2 Answer from the laboratory (6). 

3 ie vase is nearly full of mixed green 
). 


4 Let’s have the low-down in passing (12). 


6 ‘Though winds blew great guns, still 
he’d ——— and sing’ (Dibdin) (7). 


7 Prime Minister surrounded by fluid 
good wishes (8). 


8 Oh, Lydia’s on vacation, is she? (8) 
11 Is climbing the hill good for it? (12) 
15 Faux pas in funds (8). 


16 Aren’t scamps able to display these 
charms? (8) 


18 To 24 produces this result (7). 
19 Welcome zest in the refuge (7). 


20 ‘Hard task to hit the —— of such 
guests’ (Pope) (6). 

21 Where to find the candidate for exami- 
nation, I swear (6). 

















of the first two correct solutions 
No, 850, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Solution on September 16 


The winners of Crossword No. 848 are Muss M. FP. Dayspace, Broallan, 
Beauly, Inverness-shire, and Mr. WTI. 
Shipley Warwickshire. 


Solution to No. 848 on page iii 


Woov. 12 Leyburn Grove 








FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir has been obvious for some time that we 
have been trying to do too much—that the 
Chancellor’s expansionist policy had re- 
leased an investment boom which was 
greatly in excess of our resources. This 
could have been corrected in an orthodox 
way by the measures adopted—dearer 
money, a credit squeeze, restriction of hire- 
purchase sales and cuts in housing and other 
investment—but unfortunately the dock 
strike and the fresh demands for higher 
wages brought the crisis to a head at our 
most vulnerable point—the balance of pay- 
ments and the sterling exchange. We are 
never safe on our international account 
when the deficit on our monthly trade re- 
turns is much in excess of £40 million. The 
dock strike sent it up to £118 million for 
June and July, and although August will 
show some improvement, exports, | am told, 
will be disappointing. The month’s gold loss 
will be another shock. And September’s too 
in all probability. It is most unfortunate 
that the failure to produce our target output 
in coal will burden our international ac- 
count this year with an extra £70 million 
on account of coal imports—and probably 
over £100 million next year. Yet the miners 
refuse to allow foreign labour into our 
mines to help dig the coal which would 
right our balance of payments and save 
them from having to lower their fine stand- 
ard of living. It was only a month or so ago 
that Mr. Butler warned the nation that in 





COMPANY MEETING 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER 


PROFIT DOUBLED 
Tre 35th annual general meeting of Bekoh 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held 
on August 31 in London, Mr. E. G. Estall, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The gross profit for the year ended 3lst 
March, 1955, was £68,376, more than double 
that of the previous year. Taxation absorbs 
£34,605 and expenditure on upkeep of re- 
planted areas £7,384. The directors propose to 
reserve towards future replanting £10,000 and 
recommend a dividend of 10% less tax. 

Bekoh Estate comprises 3,629 acres, of which 
some 2,113 were planted prior to 1941. A good 
deal of replanting must be undertaken and an 
area of 143 acres is already being prepared. 
A four-year replanting programme has been 
drawn up to replant a further 450 acres, by 
which time the 1947/52 replanted areas should 
be coming into full bearing. 

The crop harvested during the year totalled 
978,000 lbs. and for the current year the crop 
is estimated at over 1,000,000 Ibs., the increase 
being due to some of the earlier replantings 
coming into bearing. The crop from Corona- 
tion Estate was 954,100 lbs. against an esti- 
mate of 1,092,000 lbs. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 
In the current year the crops harvested for 
both estates to the end of July totalled 621,000 
Ibs. and, although this is rather lower than the 
estimated crop, it must be appreciated that the 
April-June period is the worst quarter of the 
year due to wintering and leaf renewal. Costs 
are of course rising and this can be readily 
understood as both wages and duty are har- 
nessed to the price of the commodity. 
The report and accounts were adopted 








the six months to March, 1955, our share 
of the world trade in manufactures had de- 
clined 1 per cent., which was equivalent to 
a loss of £100 million a year on our inter- 
national account. This 1 per cent. had gone 
to Germany and the United States, whose 
costs of manufacture had not risen so fast 
as ours. Yet shipbuilders and engineers, 
railwaymen and miners are demanding in- 
creases in wages which will turn more of 
our export trade over to our rivals. It is 
small wonder that the foreigner is losing his 
confidence in sterling when he sees the level- 
headed British working man taking leave of 
his senses. 
* ” 

All this will explain the serious warning 
note of the Prime Minister’s speech at the 
weekend. He talked of ‘the mortal peril’ of 
being priced out of the world markets. If 
the wage demands are granted and produc- 
tivity is not increased exports will inevitably 
decline and when the final exchange crisis 
is reached a devaluation of sterling will be 
inevitable. If, however, the wage demands 
are not met, then strikes and unrest will 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


WHETHER or no Mr. Butler now pretends 
there is no economic crisis no one can deny 
that there is a Butlerian crisis in the stock 
markets. The industrial share index has now 
fallen to 195, which is 13 per cent. below its 
July high of 224. Will it go on falling until 
it reaches its March low of 175? That will 
be a resistance level according to the 
chartists. If it goes through that level there 
will be a new bear market: if it recovers, 
then this is a secondary reaction in a long- 
term bull market. Whatever it is it is very 
unpleasant for investors, but I have been 
expecting it for a long time and I do not 
think the investor can do better than act 
on the old yardsticks. If a really first-class 
‘growth’ equity falls to a price offering a 
dividend yield of around 5 per cent. and 
an earnings yield of around 20 per cent. it 
will be cheap. Clearly, ‘growth’ equities on 
a yield basis of 3 per cent. to 34 per cent. 
will not attract buyers if there is a prospect 
of the Government appealing for dividend 
restraint to match wage restraint. The sell- 
ing which has brought the market down is 
on the whole small except in oil shares 
where professional speculators have been 
unloading. BRITISH PETROLEUM have fallen 
to 113s. (high 138s.) and BURMAH OIL to 
73s. 6d. (high 93s. 6d.). Clearly shares with 
current dividend yields of around 24 per 
cent. are more vulnerable than investment 
shares with high dividend yields which may 
attract institutional buying. For income and 
capital appreciation I can recommend 
RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN 10s. shares at 
122s. 6d. which yield 6 per cent. on the old 
dividend. The final in October may be 
increased. 
- . * 


The best of recent industrial news was 
the interim dividend of 10 per cent. of 
WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL coupled with 
the announcement that the directors will 
recommend a final of 10 per cent. for year 
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follow and an exchange crisis of another 
sort will fall upon us sooner rather than 
later. It is a shocking dilemma for the ney 
Prime Minister. As The Economist summiag 
it up recently: “The prospect is fora 
depreciation of the currency if these [ 
demands are met or for recurrent in 
tions to production if these demands a 
refused. The only sensible, though sad, coq. 
clusion is that present circumstances haye 
got to be changed and the present definitign 
of full employment with it.’ Mr. Butley 
new measures will make sure of that. Wha 
the responsible TUC leaders realise th 
their members are pushing their co 
rapidly into unemployment, surely they 
endeavour to come to terms with Mr. Butler 
and co-operate on a programme desi 

to bring stability to the price level ang 
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reality to money wages. If the programme [ wa. Se 
becomes more radical as a result, if item ff Sea 
braces dividend restraint as well as wage Mi wei. 
restraint and an attack on monopolistic fe nonin 





price rings, so much the better. Finally, if 
any investor is reading these cautionary 
notes I would repeat the advice I gave op 
August 12: do not be in a hurry to b 
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even the best investment shares. The bull j Sa" 
market must have its correction and the &§ way accor 
correction must be severe. ae 
"103 Spt.” 

Oficer, BB 

WAL, within 

BDITORIA 

Bao Petre 

journal. TI 

. - loadon 
ending October 1, making 20 per cent jj mi sada 
against 174 per cent. The shares jumped IB aja caler 
4s. 3d. to 70s. 3d., but came back to 68s, 94. yoy 
Steel shares are one of the few groups which & penonnel 
have lost the whole of their post-election — 


gains. Six of them return dividend yields of 
5 per cent. to 5} per cent. and all of them § COMPA! 
give high earnings yields ranging up to 
33 per cent. for Stewarts and Lloyds and 
274 per cent. for United Steel. Deflation 
will not cause much trouble to the steel 
industry, which was unable to cope with all 


the demands at the peak of the boom. Some si 
companies, like John Summers, have big 
expansion schemes on hand. It might have 
been expected that steel shares would stand Tae 64th 
up well to the present downward trend, Withy & 


but I suspect that the insurance companies, bi 











which were forced by the authorities to his 
subscribe heavily to these denationalised B the Ch 
issues, are now more anxious to lighten § KCM.C 
their investment load than support the — sounts 
market. wlidated 
* * . net surp! 

I cannot leave the film market without oan 
calling attention to a signal injustice in- the com 
flicted by the Board of Trade on the old B the pro 
shareholders of BRITISH LION FILM CORPO § amounts 
RATION now in liquidation. The Board of § is very r 
Trade has allowed the National Film § attributa 
Finance Corporation to take the entire — From 
share capital (£600,000) of the new British § 250,00 
Lion Films in exchange for the £3 million date 
secured Government loans. It ha¥ not givel B nica, 
the innocent shareholders of the old British B be gist; 
Lion, some of whom subscribed 6s. for the ff Stock. 7 
5s. shares, even a deferred interest. They § 1955/6 
will therefore get nothing from the wreck. § £406,57: 
I regard this as scandalously unjust. The The | 
shareholders never asked the NFFC to lend § ‘acted 
the company £3 million, and if most of if ps aps 
was lost the NFFC must be in part Bao). 
sponsible for the blunders and should have Addit 
asked the Treasury to write off the 1oss.1 § since th 
hope some Member of Parliament will raise § and ott 
the matter in the House. importa 








ified advertisements must be) 
id. 3s. per line. Line averages 
Wletters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers 1s. extra. 
Adjertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
#@ Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
fdephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 









INDEPENDENT SCHOOL. 


sECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 2, 1955; 


of The Manor House School, Milford, Co. 


| Armagh, invite applications for the position Admission free. 


of Headmistress for September, 1956, The 


hool of about 60 pupils, ages 10-18, 


| situated in g Country District. Applicants); W.1. 


should hold an Honours Degree, and have 
had not less than 10 years’ experience in first- 
class English, or Scottish Residential Girls’ 

























sPPOINTMENTS VACANT 

have engagement of persons answering these 
ar eeements must be made through a 

ution [alt Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
itler's Employment Agency if the appli- 
a is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 

Vhen wman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
that te.or the employment, is excepted from 


provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
w Order, 1952. 
MMLICATIONS are invited by the 
Nalogal Union of Teachers for Shorthand- 
capable of passing a test of 5 minutes 
410 w.p.m. Pitman’s Shorthand. Contribu-| 
taypention scheme. Facilities for meals. One 
Suurday free each calendar month. Liberal | 
poldays. Salary £390 to £480.—Applications 
letter to Deputy Secretary, N.U.T., 
House, Mabiedon Place, London, 
WEA. 
WC requires Playreader-Adapter in Drama| 
Saipt Unit (Sound), Duties : assessment of | 








qualifications and experience should 
addressed to The Secretary, The Board of 
Governors, The Manor House School, 
Milford, Co, Armagh, Northern Ireland, | 
TREASURY: The Civil Service Commis-| 
of 


post SENIOR ECONOMIC 


one 
| ADVISER, (6) one post of ECONOMIC! DRIAAN, 


ADVISER, and (c) one post of ECONOMIC | 
ASSISTANT. The appointments are initially | 
for five years (or less by. arrangement). Age 


tion of paintings by Angelica Kauffmann. 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 
2.30-6, 210 bus from Archway or Golders 


Classified| Manor House School is a Residential Girls’) Green Stations (625). 


) 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Strect, 
SOME FRENCH AND BRITISH 


PAINTINGS Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, | 


MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
Paintings & Drawings by BOUDIN.! 
COROT COURBET, DEGAS, F/LATOUR, 
PICASSO, SIGNAC & others. Daily 10-5.30, 


| sioners invite applications for (a) at least| Sat. 10-12.30. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, MON- 
1872-1944 retrospective exhibi- 
tion, Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed 
Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station. 





The Governors IVEAGH BEQUESTS, KENWOOD. Exhibi-; ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 


idea! gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn 
to 5 gns, a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., $3 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveisfield 
Green 232/233. 


|LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. | q . Poor woman 

or S$ t PART Il ARTISTS OF FAME AND PRO- CO OS ae ee 

—Applications giving particulars S MISE. An entirely new exhibition, 10-5.30. 
ats, 10-1. 


(41), wearied by illness, cannot afford the 
holiday she needs. Please will you help us 
to care for her (also thousands of other sad 
cases), Jewellery welcomed. — 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Vio- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 
CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists. Management Dictitian Caterers. 
edical §S rics, § ful postal 
courses, Brochure 3d, Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these’ wonder 





| A 
on Ist September, 1955 : posts (a) and (b) at} WILLIAM ETTY. Exhibition of Paintings.| lenses while you pay for them. Choose-your 
least 30; post (c) at least 22 and preferably} ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St. James's) own practitioner. Details fromthe Contact 


under 30. Candidates must have at least a| 

md Class Honours degree in Economics 
or a related subject For posts (a) and (b) ex- 
perience in teaching Economics or in an 
economic advisory capacity is expected, 
Salary (according to age and experience : post 
(a) £1,700-£2,200 (men), £1,620-£2,050 
(women); post (6) £1,279-£1,620 (men), 
£1,163-£1,566 (women); post (c) £531-£955 
(men), £531-£842 (women). F.S.S.U. applies. 














Square, S.W.1. Closes 10 Sept. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., Sat., 10-6, Thur., 10-8. Admission free. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 














Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S. ° 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1, Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel, REG. 6993. 
Branches in main towns, 























ly, if ‘ i BBC presents 61st season 
gimitted material and problems of its adap-| -— Parti e KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
Mary [ wion, Candidates should have keen interest retary, ‘Civil Service Commission. 6 Burlina. Seay Santee enseete® & 7.58 and the Human Male sent on by post. 
e on is theatre and broadcast drama and good/ ton Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No.| Ticxets — ag og egg _4 from| tite or call for our Free Price List and 
jierity backeround, Appreciation of prob-| 4500/55, CG leted lication forms must} jjal) (Ken 8212) an ae a P Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
b ems and requirements of Sound broadcasting} be 7 ti all (Ken 8212) and Agents, 2,000 Prome-| 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X, 
; - nae | be returmed by 27th September, 1955. ¢ 
en nade (with seating for 400), 2s. 6d. avail 
b gedium most desirable. Limited term tem PAINTING IN OILS is the ideal hobby for 
poraty appointment by quarterly contract a — aes St Coon only. | pleasant week-ends Write for price list of 
the ada according to experience and qualifica-| FLEET STREET PARLIAMENT. Piest, sit-| O terials.-Newcrait Products (SP). 28 Pea» 
toms, Requests for application forms (enclos-| EXHIBITIONS AND ting of the new session wi eld on Mon- bridge Road London, W.11 ’ 
addressed envelope and quoting reference day, September 19. Postal notices being sent) °™'°® , » WW eEee 
bd Spt.") should reach Appointments LECTURES |to members and known friends. New mem- Continued Overleas 
Oficer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, bers welcome.—Details from Box 1186. 
W.1, within 5 days. BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION : Regency) NEW LINSEY. Bay 2512, 8.0 (Ex. Mon.) 
WITORIAL ASSISTANT required for the| Exhibition. | Original Pavilion furniture) Sun $ & 8. “Strangers Wharf,” by Iris Tree.| SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 848 
ino Petroleum Company for monzhly| = me ee bag BF: From Sept. 6. Mems. acanee Cite che te 
Loudon es “trained journalist, SHER by hi craftsmen a = Netes. 11 Outwear. ot _Pantagruel, 13 
candidates rivate Apartments completely furn- ary. 15 Resumes. radoc. Seminar, 
poe Gis bo countbunocy peasios, scnesce| hed. New restorations and exhibits 10 to PERSONAL 21 Lineage. 23 Dusk, 24 Bubblyjock, 27 
ped Bh iad a salary will be paid according to quali-|* Sally. imciuding Sunday. ADDRESSES, DEBATES, Speeches, Toasts, | Martini. 28 Candida. 29 Selvedge. 30 Sphere, 
Od, J tations and experience. Please reply giving) FOUR FRENCH REALISTS, Arts Council| WTitten to order. I can save your time.—} PDOWN.—I1 Conspires. 2 Intents. 3 
nich fy Ma Seitile together with salary required to/ Exhibition of Paintings by André Minaux,| Lacey. 4 Wilton Crescent, Wimbledon. | Bellarmine, 5 Provencal, 6 Lots. 7 Piebald. 
- Personnel Manager, Employee Relations| Ginette Rapp, Rogér Montané, Jean Vinay.| BUSINESS MAN, housebound invalid, seeks 8 Early. 9 User. 14 Brandy-snap. 16 
tion ~ 9 Charles II Street, madi by mye gi to Hy Sept. ae ene —_, typine, Os — Some. a. 4 Lang <> — 2 
s of market, Wa, , oun. e ission free eswood range, apworth, irmingham. conite, umas. . ime. 
em & COMPANY MEETINGS Shaw Savill & Albion, whose post-war pro- 
) to gramme has been particularly heavy. The TEA CORPORATION 
and FURNESS, WITHY placing “— contracts has received a certain 
ion amount of attention in the Press and else- 
tee! & COMPANY where inasmuch as three of the ships in ques- ALL-TIME RECORDS 
all tion are to be built abroad, It was with the 
me greatest reluctance and regret that the Boards Tue ordinary general meeting of the Tea Cor- 
big SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT s of your Company and of Shaw Savill agreed poration, Ltd., was held on August 30 in 
— STATEMENT = this procedure, but the ay seregnenny + London, Mr. E. G. Estall, chairman, presiding. 
ind - faced, and ag shortly the facts — (a) the The following is an extract from his circu- 
u e e , a 7 
nd, § Ui 64th annual general meeting of Furness, [0st od — yotg tars a — lated statement for the year ended January 31, 
 @Withy & Company Limited will be held on Dv & wide margin, by any Shipbuilders in the j9¢55. 
les, ber 21 in London United Kingdom; (b) the maximum price is “*>~° e 
to his statement circulated with the Report fixed and not subject to the wide variations The gross profit for the year at £108,242 is 
sed Chairman, Sir Ernest H. Murrant, between contract and ultimate prices which an all-time record and, after providing £60,314 
tn BKCM.G, MBE. after reviewing the We have unhappily experienced in recent years, for taxation, leaves a net profit of £47,927. 
the f xccounts of the Parent Company and the Con- (©) delivery dates are guaranteed under penalty. Your directors recommend a final dividend of 
; od These are all irresistible arguments, and it can 20%, less income tax. This makes a total divi- 
solidated Accounts of the Group, said: The ~ - ; re 
set --. 3. fairly be said that Shipowners (who have to dend of 40% for the year. 
net surplus (after provision for all administra : 3 ‘ - - 
wut ton costs, Depreciation, Taxation, etc.), which compete for business in an international A made tea crop of 1,523,423 Ibs. from estate 
: market) have for too long been shouldering Jeaf was secured for the year, another all-time 


flows through to your Company is £773,961, 
the comparable figure last year being £692,936. 

provision for taxation of various kinds 
amounts to the large sum of £1,041,306, which 
"very nearly 50% more than the net surplus 
attributable to the Parent Company. 

From the net surplus an amount of 
£250,000 has been transferred to Fleet Replace- 
ment Account and after providing the 5% 
dividend on the Preference Share Capital, your 

tors recommend that 14% less income tax 
be distributed on the £6,000,000 Ordinary 

. The Balance Carried Forward to the 
1955/6 Accounts is slightly reduced at 
£406,574, 

The amount of capital expenditure con- 
tracted for at 30th April was £5,000,000 odd 
Which includes some balances in respect of 
thips delivered shortly before the end of the 

ncial year, 
_ Additional contracts have been entered into 
lice that date, both by the Parent Company 
and other members of the Group. The most 
important of these new contracts apply to 


SeSO?PHeEESKFIRSSSERBS ASCE 





seeaa 


the burden of late deliveries and blank cheque 
prices, which have been the consequence of 
full order books and unsettled labour condi- 
tions. 

Finally, it should be noted that apart from 
the ships under construction in the United 
Kingdom at 30th April, and apart from the 
three to be built abroad, the new contracts 
entered into by your Company and Subsidi- 
aries since that date include five other ships to 
be built in the United Kingdom at a cost which 
is estimated to exceed £5,500,000. 

Sir Ernest Murrant then reviewed the Events 
of the Year and stated: The losses incurred by 
Exporters, Importers and Shipowners by 
strikes are incalculable; some can be mea- 
sured in terms of money, others in terms of 
time, but the losses in terms of prestige and 
lost orders cannot be measured, It is possible 
that the serious consequences of these lament- 
able events may lead to a thorough overhaul- 
ing of the whole machinery for avoiding in- 
dustrial disputes. 


record and equivalent to 757 Ibs. per acre, 
which compares with 1,380,923 lbs. last year. 
The tea crop for the current year is estimated 
at 1,475,000 lbs. made tea compared with 
1,380,000 Ibs. last year. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 
With regard to the current year, we started off 
under difficulties. However, tea prices have 
steadily improved and at last week’s auctions 
our gross average price was 53.34d. per Ib. for 
the sale of 38,000 Ibs. Ceylon duty has now 
been reduced to 9d. per lb. The collapse of the 
market and the high duty have affected results 
for the first few months, but the whole position 
is now much steadier and I feel we can look 
forward to a satisfactory year’s working. 

The crop to the end of July was 767,000 Ibs., 
some 69,000 Ibs. short of that harvested for 
the similar period last year and this is mainly 
due to bad weather. From all reports crops 
now appear to be improving. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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| WRITE FOR PROFTT, Send for interesting; GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, A| — 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept.| special home study course for parents wish-|| “LATE AUTUMN AND WINTR 
HOME STUDY 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. ing to help their children with the State| CRUISES 
; > , e ; | Examination.—Write E.M.1. Institute, Dept to 
£6-£12 INTERESTING POST available — : a 1 Madeira ‘ } 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students || Call at Maytair Secretarial College, 57 — es : —ye Indies ang 
for London University Entrance, and the |; Duke St. W.1. MAY 6626. - eA , . Write, call or telephone fo 
Intermediate and Final examinations for || INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square,|| WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGRA 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.). || S.W.1. Terms commences 10th October. LTD. ENCY 
LL.B.; General Certificate of Education || a Se See Se Se ee Se Shipping Dept. § 
(all Examining Bodies), Bar (Pts. I & I!) | EDUCATIONAL | guage, literature and culture. Library of 20 Russell Square Loat ‘ 
Teachers’ Diplomas, ‘Professiceal Pre. || Jabout 10,000 volumes. Courses in the LANGHAM $223" W.Ci, 
jiminary. Moderate fees: instalments. || ‘eee ae a agp mete ty Bg details apply , 
: ae ! ur perso: me e Secretary, Sloane , 
te FREE PROSPECTUS fromthe Registrar || study course wil: interest you.—E.M.I. In-| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
| stitute, Dept, SP.50, London, W.4, (Asso-| Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others;} ——— ——— 
UNIVERSITY ciated with H.M.V.) 6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at| 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL | frequent intervals, Davies’s, White Lodge, | 
CORRESPONDENCE | TRAINING for sraduates and well-educated|2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). hile adie 
girls, New courses 27th Sept, Canteen.'QxFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34|J gives enormous satisfaction — 
COLLEGE St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright/s; Giles. Comprehensive training, Grad.|J in a week, written with “te poe] 
76 Burii H Cambrid Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 3986. | Course, Next term September 19. Pros. Please write for free trial lesson to Stegg, 
urlington House, Cambridge || COACHING FOR BOYS, 12-18, G.C.E.,!pQsTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of | #*@Phic Institute (SS), 219 Hills Rog 
Common Entrance, Civil Service exams., etc | a f Cambridge. 








Qualified and experienced tutors Holidays| =4uc™ (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
NOTEPAPER PRINTED with your address,|or Term. — Rev. J. B. Moore ” pearwood | 2°S¢~ B.Sc.Econ., B‘Sc., Sociology, LL.B..| 
aon 4 : -— RCV. J. B. ° B.D, Degrees and Dipiomas. Law and Pro-| 
- Send 24d, stamps for samples enabling | Rectory, Wokingham, Berks. nme . F ae @ | 
choice of style and type to suit your own on age: fcesiona) exams., mod. fees. Prospectus — SHOPPING BY POST 
taste.—S, Roy, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, | DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, ? Holland = D. ag in a oe, ; y — 
Manchester, All printing work undertaken. poe wat oe — oo ona se om xford (Est, 1894), SA LADDERS, super quiliy 
: 6 nations, Navy an rmy Entrance 1s -B.| SHINE IN YOUR EXAM.! irect trom factory, save £ £ fs. Send tody 
pM — MILITARY HAIR General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PARK) Amazing results with only 25 per cent. of| Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. ” 
a a just . egg at magqna fem 437. the work! New study method brings success| CLOTTED CREAM packed in + b 
cnet “35 pA ote 5 "Cle rk oy ‘Gebeiere EXPERIMENTAL COURSES, TALKS and|for children or adults in any exam.! 10s.) 1 |b, tins, sent by letter post, at can 
res Hak New ood 08 ivan Hels) DISCUSSION GROUPS on the practical brings signed copy of 40,000-word book.) 5s. 6d, and 10s, respectively, — Wesser 
AV. » Nowcastie yne. : application of religion, philosophy and|THE EXAM, SECRET, plus prospectus Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 
READING MATTER by Postal Subscrip-| psychology to the problems of daily life|and personal advice on your exams. Your CANADIAN JELLIES. We consi 
tion. Have all your magazines, periodicals,) ynder modern conditions —For further in-|tutor—author of the new method—Honours he f “ve de ails ie to Sonal 
trade papers, etc., supplied from one source,| formation apply SEC., THE OPEN WAY,)| Graduate when 19 — DENNIS JACKSON, Put ages Sees a —_ Yo the Bi 
Cnly one account, one change of address) j4a Upper Wimpole Street, London, W.1.|B.A., 6 ROSSLYN RD., MANCHES- “di a jell % eeosie aaa bag. 
notification, one order, if you ask Smith's to (Term commences Sept. 26th). | TE R 16, Ne Oe eee 


ly. Any W. H. Smith I : ra ’ | catia aan Sere : ie F equalled excellence. Packets of Crystals, og 
supply. Any W. H. Smith branch will make eXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62) piete with full simple instructions. faa 


& Son Ltd., 400 Strand House, London, |%-—University Law, Accountancy, Secre-| South Molton Street, W.1) MAY. 5306) 3} oz. net. Seven different flavours: Sua 








W.C2 tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General) (3 lines). | berry, Raspberry, Lime, Orange, Chern, 
C.2. cae ce) __ | Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical )) J J ___________________| Pineapple, Lemon. 12 packets for 10s. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec-|(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. | Paid, Any assortment as desired, ‘a na 


— — ee oe a _ —_ Write today for free prospectus mentioning | ACCOMMODATION all kinds, 36s. Post Paid. Just arrived. Inmes 
or ever, Never fails. Guaranteed, Cash Or/exam, or subject in which interested to} ; , . eRICINIG.|iate delivery.—SHILLING CO 
20s. monthly, Free trial, Write for illus.| Metropolitan College (G40), St, Albans, or| HOLLAND VILLAS ROAD. KENSING-| 17), 16 philpot Lane, London Pra * 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre | call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 TON. Quiet airy top-floor furnished flat. | ‘ : aes masses ea 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias-| - HO Del Living room leading large roof garden over-| ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted te 
gow,C2. : FULL-TIME SECRETARIAL COURSE) looking private gardens. Double bedroom, | their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Tiby 
“ a ’ p for girls of good education, No fees for) small single, kitchen, bath, two storage lofts.| Cloths and Nappery, Luncheon Sets, Af» 
TOM LONG you are my heart's delight, I/| ondon students under 18, Fees for other| Assignment lease with 40 months to run.|noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linen 
smoke you morning, noon and night. |students on application. — North-Western| Rent: proportion in advance £465 plus | Linen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens, ¥ 
WHEN THE PARSON or his family are ill,| Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5.| £3 6s. weekly payable quarterly, Available 3| beautiful colours to choose from. Illustray 
The Hostel of St. Luke provides Medical,|(CUL, 1154). November, PARK 5690. |Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Ling 
Surgical and Nursing Home treatment, This | Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co, Anta 
Clergy Nursing Home urgently needs help Northern Ireland. 











Not State-aided.—Please send gift to 14 Fitz-| 
roy Square, London, W.1. 
WORKERS UNITE in praising the piquancy| 
of Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. Avail-| 
able from all good grocers. | 
YOU WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in| 
shares if you follow the advice of the 
Investors’ Chronicle "’ For nearly 100 years 
this weekly has been giving sound advice to 
investors, Two issues free of charge from 
32 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 


100% INTEREST added to cold meals by a 
little Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney, From 
all good grocers. 








HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea from 
Gardens. Putting Green. Garages Supe 
lative food, 7 gns. Summer, 74-9 gus. 

BUSY ALL SUMMER? If you're forced © 
take a late holiday, come to Farringfod 
Country House Hotel in the Isle of Wig 
where Autumn sunshine lingers on into & 
F t t | winter, Sheltered by a sweep of downs, Fu 
or una e y ringford excels in good food and comfon 
Fully licensed, A.A. and R.A.C, appointed 
}—Details from the Manager, Farrington 

I found out about Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 
CORNWALL : Georgian mansion in unspot 
country of greatest beauty, abounding # 
~ ’ antiquities, offers modern comfort, spacious 
t e enera ness, mild climate, peace and quiet for ma 
or work. Abundance of good food, Reduced 
autumn terms.—Send for Brochure SS 


Ms PENQUITE HOUSE HOTEL, Golaat, # 

Trustee Service  (fix3ur boos 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittlework 
Ideal West Sussex walking country. Brea 


fast in bed. May to October, 6/7 gns. Ver 
tarians welcome. Tel. Fittleworth 61, 


It solves so many problems to GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private 
appoint the ‘General’ as your sHo0t!- AA & R-A-C. approved. = 


quiet, comfortable. Tel, 61817. 







LITERARY 


“YES, PLL TAKE UP WRITING when 
I've got time.”” But of course, you ke 
putting it off and you do nothing about it 
The LSJ, tounded by journalists over 35 
years ago, has helped thousands to succeed 
by personal—entirely personal—correspon- 
dence coaching. Perhaps we can shorten 
the road for you also. Advice is free and so 
is the book ‘Writing for the Press.’— 
Write to: Prospectus Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon 
Square, LONDON, W.C.1, MUSeum 4574 
“*There are LSJ students all over the world 
AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING SERVICE. s . 
Specialists in MS. preparation for press Executor. It is entirely free | LYNDHURST, NEW FOREST. PARK: 
essional finish, Bookwork, novels, etc , f ms 4 eas 2 HILL HOTEL never closes its doors, fo 
punched and bound. Best white bond sup- from bias; fully experienced in financial administration and in- ‘rom Oct. Ist Autumn ana Winter me 
plied, 2s. per 1,000 words; carbons quarter | dents begin to arrive. It's a cosy halting 9a 
rate. Victor Steeple, Stede House, Har 


pel 30 “ie vestments, and cannot fail to survive you. The ‘General’ prefers | Wit” loz fires. central beating. cout te 


country pursuits and country fare, Will you 


FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tg instruct your own solicitor to handle the legal side, and wel- |'°!" &? Ashley Courtenay recommendet 














tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work MALVERN, WORCS, MOUNT PLEA 
soggy — Nn nag agg m comes as co-executor a friend of the family. SANT HOTE! Superbly situated @ # 


W S Lid. R H R centre for touring or just relaxation “= 
See ame a > F M4 M ° enjoyment of good food and great como 
Sweet, London, W.i Peace of mind costs so very little with the | jesiiiar' cadens Under personal super 
KEESING’S ARCHIVES complete volum« - sior of Mrs. Tilla How, Tel.: Malvern 1837 


1931 to 1954 available, good condition 


t — d a SWITZERLAND.—Spend your WINTER 
> i 2 ee @ SPORTS in a delightful 18th century Chale 
— ny eee recently enlarged & renovated with evel 


‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing S ss comfort, run by a young couple. Goo 
No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free $1 “Know GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD cuisine, low terms, Ski fields, ice rink o 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. Sch doorstep, ski litts, ski schools, Brochure 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Trustee Dept. General Buildings, Aldwych, WC2 CB. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Boe 
Street, Lonéon, W.1 Accueil, Chateau-d’Uex, 

aaa - a — —— 
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